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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Oxford English Prize Essays. 4 vols. 
12mo. Oxford, 1830. D. A. Talboys. 
SrreNcTH of mind evinced in early life 
warrants the anticipation of greatness in matu- 
rity.—“ If ye do this in the green leaf, what 
will ye do in the dry ?” is a question, from the 
analogy of which youthful merit may declare a 
very promising prospective. The attainment 
of academical distinction is a fair passport to 
notice, and an incentive to subsequent ex- 
ertion. It is an honour, embraced in the warm 
period of youth, clung to through after-life, 
and to which a man ever reverts with plea- 
surable feeling. From accidental association, 
things trivial in themselves borrow import- 
ance ; and their possessor accordingly cherishes 
them as sources whence he may derive self- 
congratulation. University honours may be 
inconsequential, save as gratifying, and to. 
kens of capacity, if exerted; yet, when the 
lustre which they lend is shared in and re. 
flected back from the leading men in civil life, 
they cannot but be considered as enviable marks 
of distinction, and well calculated to awaken 
energy and kindle emulation. ‘The custom of 
rewarding talent, when combined with industry, 
has so long and so successfully obtained at our 
universities, as to need no commendation of 
ours. The class-paper and the tripos repay 
even the disappointed, if not with distinction, 
with having exercised the mind by a severe 
course of reading, which, but for such powerful 
attraction, would, by many, never have been 
persevered in or undertaken. Thus, he who 
cannot gather the flowers may console himself 
with the fruits. The present collection of Ox- 
ford Prize Essays cannot but be interesting from 
intrinsic merit, and curious as conveying the 
early development of the thoughts of those, 
many of whom have since trodden the highest 
paths of civil eminence, and surmounted the 
distinctions of youth by the accumulated ho- 
nours of their manhood. Nor is it unworthy of 
remark, that, as the germs become expanded, 
the principles of the senator may frequently be 
traced in the opinions of the gownsman; and 
the conclusions adopted in after-life by the 
leading advocate, may, on similar questions, be 

drawn from the premises of the essayist. 

. We proceed, without further preface, to the 
exercise of our office, in the present instance a 
sinecure, since it is one not of criticism, but 
quotation. The following were the opinions of 
John Scott (now the venerated Earl of Eldon), 
~y seventeen hundred and seventy-one, on the 
. Advantages and Disadvantages of Travelling 
into Foreign Countries :?— 

“When by the improvement of advancing 
experience, our civil constitution has at length 
well nigh reached the summit of attainable ex- 

‘ence, we can have little to adopt from foreign 
any nor need we wish to improve a system, 
whi has already become almost perfect. But 
since it is by comparison alone that we can 
‘udge of our greatness, we must determine the 
powers of foreign nations before we can rate 





the strength of our own. A knowledge of 
foreign constitutions, therefore, is still neces- 
sary to finish the political character: but we 
need not be sent abroad to exercise a study, 
which has been long and successfully cultivated 
at home. The modern statesman may investi- 
gate the nature and power of every government 
in his closet; he may view their local advan- 
tages delineated in his map, and gather their 
mutual dependence from the mature observa- 
tions of preceding travellers. The insufficiency 
of reading for these ends has indeed been 
largely insisted upon, whilst the representa- 
tions of travellers have been exposed as replete 
with falsehood or inconsistency. But if the 
fancy has wantoned in the description of a 
happy valley, or a favourite stream, and being 
anxious to draw a beautiful picture, has formed 
it without resemblance, we shall seldom detect 
it straying in the dull range of politics, or 
warm in the recital of civil institutions. Here 
disquisition is cool, and the reformation. of 
more trivial errors would be no equivalent for 
the dangers of a foreign journey, were there 
not other advantages weighty enough to render 
it a sufficient recompense. The weakness of 
human nature is particularly discovered in its 
tendency to extremes. We pursue virtue it- 
self with that impetuous ardour which often 
hurries us beyond the line of duty. There are 
few principles of action which have been more 
immediately beneficial to society, and which 
therefore merit more assiduous cultivation, 
than the love of our country. But whilst we 
have been studious to regard our parent with 
the tenderness of filial affection, we have im- 
bibed the weak prejudices of children, and, 
like the undiscerning lover, have fondly gazed 


without discrimination upon her beauties and | 


her deformities. He who overrates his own 
merits will probably undervalue the deserts of 
others. From this arrogant conceit of our 
worth as a people has sprung that uncharitable 
opinion which confines excellence to the boun- 
daries of a small island; and, with the true 
spirit of ancient Greece and Italy, has adjudged 
every other people to be comparatively bar- 
barous. This illiberal idea, it is confessed, 
has been attended with salutary consequences : 
it has roused the soul of the warrior, and, by 
teaching the personal defenders of our country 
to despise, it has taught them to conquer her 
enemies. But it may be discovered, without any 
extraordinary acuteness of reasoning, that this 
opinion, which has been ratified by popular as- 
sent, because it indulged our national pride, has 
found its chief support in the confidence of those 
who embrace it. We are indebted to foreign 
ingenuity for the first essays in the arts of 
elegance: and whilst we are justly celebrated 
for our improvements of imparted discoveries, 
we must acknowledge the unfruitfulness of 
English invention. He who examines the 
origin of our political government, the fa- 
vourite theme of our justest commendations, 
will find that this beautiful system was in- 
vented in the woods of a foreign country. It 
is in vain, however, that we attempt to era- 


| dicate so stubborn a prepossession, unless what 
| is thus suggested by reflection, be confirmed by 
| the evidence of our senses. If the discovery 
| of defects be the first step towards amendment, 
jhe must despair of correcting a fault who is 
situated where he cannot perceive it. Our 
| prejudices form a part of those national failings, 
|which are seldom acknowledged among our- 
selves, and we have a powerful argument for 
| the necessity of travelling, when we consider 
|it as the only means whereby these weaknesses 
|can be effectually detected. What has here 
| been advanced concerning more venial infir- 
|mities, may perhaps with equal justice be ap- 
| plied even to some vices which may seem to 
be the production of our climate. Example, 
| which is generally deemed a satisfactory plea 
|for foibles, has sometimes screened iniquity 
|itself under the softer title of a weakness. 
| But as the fear of appearing singular, which 
| prevails universally, has every where given it 
its efficacy, if we have complied with the vices 
of our own country in obedience to its general 
customs, we may be taught to abstain from 
them in another by the same submissive de- 
ference to established but contrary practices. 
The acquisition of foreign languages, which 
has usually been pleaded to countenance the 
custom of travel, cannot with justice be denied 
to possess singular utility. But, whilst we 
would recommend this study, we cannot but 
disapprove that ill-directed labour, which, with 
little regard to the import of expressions, is 
employed in attempts to acquire the niceties 
of foreign pronunciation. This censure, how- 
ever, must not be extended to the traveller, 
who, proposing to himself the conversation of 
eminent men abroad, as a principal object of 
his undertaking, must endeavour to adorn his 
discourse with all the graces of utterance. 
Broken language will render his inquiries 
really obscure, and seemingly impertinent. 
And as the accuracies of foreign diction can 
only be taught in a foreign country, we are 
furnished with another proof of the utility of 
travel. Amidst a variety of objects which will 
challenge the attention of the traveller, few 
will prove more copious sources of delight, or 
supply him with ampler matter for useful 
reflection, than those awful monuments of an- 
cient industry and power, which seem -to have 
been hitherto preserved as memorials of a de- 
structive luxury, the havoc of which. was felt 
when the shocks of time were yet impercepti- 
| ble. How must the British statesman feel for his 
country, when he surveys the venerable ruins of 
a senate, which stood secure till gold was accept- 
ed as an equivalent for freedom, and the Roman 
legislature, softened by pleasure, embraced the 
shackles of slavery ? Whilst the eye is ravish- 
ed, the mind cannot be unemployed, but recurs 
to the virtues which established, and the vices 
which overthrew, the grandeur it surveys. 
When we consider the profuse rewards be- 
stowed upon foreign artists by those who pre- 
tend to a more refined taste, we may recom- 
mend travel so our countrymen as a means of 
improvement in those performances which de- 


| 
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rive their excellence from the delicacy of man- 
ual execution. The painter must view pic- 
tures, and the sculptor must copy statues. If 
Italy is confessedly the seat of the finer arts, 
when we have sought instruction from her, we 
may aspire to hope, that the time will come 
when English ingenuity, as well as foreign 
skill, shall be loaded with the rewards of Eng- 
lish liberality. These are some of the advan- 
tages which may accrue from travel, when the 
understanding has been previously fraught 
with useful knowledge, and the judgment is 
mature: those which are generally enume- 
rated to enforce the necessity of early travel, 
prove it to be the real source of all those fatal 
miscarriages which have induced the more 
serious part of mankind to give a total dis- 
countenance to the practice. Considered in a 
political view, it is pregnant with mischiefs. 
He, who reflects that the laws and manners 
ought mutually to operate upon each other, 
can never approve a scheme of education which 
forms the manners without relation to the 
laws. Fashionable as it may be to complain of 
the roughness of British demeanour, the wary 
politician would use the file with caution, and 
leave those manners coarse, which, by at- 
tempting to polish, he might weaken or impair. 
Where the constitution calls upon every man 
to assert his own independence, and has ap- 
pointed each the guardian of his own freedom, 
few have leisure or inclination to pursue those 
refinements which necessarily engage the at- 
tention of a more enslaved people. He who has 
not a single right to protect, may endeavour 
to render his servitude supportable by studying 
the arts of politeness: but let not the Briton 
be taught to leave his distinguishing privi- 
lege—his liberty, without defence, whilst he 
affects these elegant improvements. Some, in- 
fluenced by reflections drawn from the ductility 
of youth, have recommended early travel for 
the more easy removal of national prejudices, 
not yet grown obstinate by duration. But 
perhaps experience has uniformly proved, that 
by an early expulsion of prepossessions in fa. 
vour of our own country, we form an opening 
for the admission of opinions detrimental to it, 
that our prejudices are rather exchanged than 
destroyed. To this only can we attribute a 
prevailing passion for foreign productions, 
which, as it deprives our own artists of the 
rewards their industry claims, and withholds 
from our manufacturer every encouragement 
which can animate his labours, must at length 
exclude all expectation of domestic improve- 
ment. Serious as these evils are, they are not 
the most dreadful consequences of early travel. 
Introduced into a depraved world, when his 
reason is yet too feeble to counteract the work- 
ings of his passions, the young traveller lies 
open to seduction, is deceived by every fashion. 
able error, and misled by every delusive ex- 
ample. He pony returns to his own coun- 
try a compound ignorance and infidelity, 
with little to atone for laxity of principle, but 
the fopperies of a trifling and superficial ele- 
gance. If there be a people among whom this 
practice has erally obtained, we shall find 
them generally corrupted. Perhaps the fre- 
quency of it among ourselves may account for 
the alarming depravity of our manners, which 
every honest man sees and laments. Where, 
then, shall we seek a remedy? must it not 
be in that education which watches over the 
morals with the strictest vigilance, and by for- 
tifying the mind with the soundest principles 
of religion, enables it to pursue with safety 
those inferior accomplishments whose only 
merit is to heighten the beauty of virtue, 


and which become truly dangerous when they 
soften the deformities of vice. 

“ Joun Scort. 
*¢ University College, 171.” 
As in early life John Scott deemed the esta- 
blished order of things ‘* well nigh the summit 
of attainable excellence,” so, through a long 
political career, he ever remained stanch to 
that system which, in his mind, was insepar- 
able from the welfare of his coun And 
though he checked the republican spirit of 
the day with too severe a curb to obtain 
popular applause, no one can charge the peer 
with having swerved from the principles of the 
commoner. It must also be acknowledged to 
his honour by all, that no interested motive 
could ever distort his views, or distract his 
mind, from dedicating to their support a life 
alike consistent and of undeviating integrity. 
We quote the following from the essay of 
Charles Abbot (Lord Tenterden), “On the 
Use and Abuse of Satire.” 

‘* Personal satire has been successfully di- 
rected in all countries against the vain preten- 
ders to genius and learning, who, if they were 
not rendered contemptible by ridicule, would 
too often attract the attention, and corrupt the 
taste of their age. By employing irony the 
most artful, and wit the most acute, against 
the unnatural and insipid, among his contem- 
poraries, Boileau drew the affections and judg- 
ment of his nation to the chaste and interesting 
productions of Moliéreand Racine. I. 2. Such 
have been the advantages derived from per- 
sonal satire; but so great, on the contrary, are 
the injuries resulting from its misapplication, 
that the legislature of all nations has been ex- 
erted torestrain it. For if they, whose failings 
were unknown and harmless, be brought forth 
at once to notice and shame, or if, for the weak- 
ness common to human nature, illustrious cha- 
racters be made objects of contempt, the tri- 
umphs of vice are promoted by increasing the 
number of the vicious, and virtue loses much of 
its dignity and force, by being deprived of those 
names which had contributed to its support. 
Not less injurious toscience is the unjust censure 
of literary merit, which tends both to damp the 
ardour of genius, and to mislead the public 
taste. The most striking examples of the abuse 
of personal satire are furnished by that nation 
in which its freedom was the greatest. The 
theatres of Athens once endured to behold the 
wisest of her philosophers, and the most virtu- 
ous of her poets, derided with all the grossness 
of malicious scurrility. Nor has modern poetry 
been altogether free from this disgrace. Fortu- 
naté, however, it is, that although the judg- 
ment of the weak may be for a time misguided, 
truth will in the end prevail: the respect and 
admiration due to the names of Burnet and of 
Bentley, of Warburton and of Johnson, are 
now no longer lessened by the wit of Swift, or 
the asperity of Churchill. Even where the 
subject or design is not improperly chosen, 
abuse may still arise from the disposition and 
colouring of the piece. When bitterness and 
severity are — against men whose fail- 
ings were venial and light, or ridicule degene- 
rates either into the broad attacks of sarcastic 
buffoonery, or the unmanly treachery of dark 
hints and poisonous allusions, not only the par- 
ticular punishment is excessive and unjust, but 
also general malice is fostered by new supplies 
of slander. But the abuses of personal satire 
are'then most numerous and great, when it is 
dictated by private animosity. Beside the im- 
propriety in the subjects of the Dunciad, many 








of the situations in which they are placed 
might be censured as uncharacteristic, if the 





mind were not sometimes averted from the con. 
templation of them, and criticism prevented by 
disgust. There are, indeed, few circumstances 
that awaken such poignant regret, as the severe 
and rancorous invectives which some of the 
first names in literature have vented against 
their enemies. When envious dulness tra. 
duces the excellence to which it cannot attain ; 
or rash impetuosity bursts forth to a general 
attack on all surrounding merit, we turn away 
from the sight with contempt or indignation; 
but to behold that wit and genius which had 
been employed to the fairest ends, unhappily 
degraded to the meanest of all offices, the gra. 
tification of malice and revenge, is at once 
humiliating to the judgment, and painful to the 
heart. II. 1. Nor has satire been confined to 
the conduct of individuals alone, but has been 
pointed also against those measures of policy 
and state, in which the interest of whole nations 
is concerned. It is only by the exercise of poli. 
tical satire, that the spirit of jealousy neces. 
sary to the support of all mixed governments 
can be excited, and the general establishment 
of the constitution protected and maintained. 
The frequency also of those occasional errors to 
which the administration of every state is sub. 
ject, will be diminished by the fear of that 
ridicule which is able both to repel the attacks 
of violence, and expose the artifices of faction. 
So intimately, however, is the freedom of poli- 
tical satire connected with the establishment of 
general liberty, that popular outrage is not less 
unfavourable to its existence than the extremity 
of absolute despotism. During the violence of 
contending factions that preceded the subver. 
sion of the Roman commonwealth, it appears 
to have been almost entirely unknown: the 
efforts of wit must, indeed, have been feeble 
and disregarded, at a period when literature 
had not obtained an universal esteem, and in a 
nation where the eloquence of the orator was 
at one time drowned by a sedition, at another 
time overawed by the sword. The history of 
free nations exhibits frequent examples of the 
application of ridicule to the concerns of state, 
many of which were useful to their own age, 
and all may be instructive to posterity. The 
political comedies of Aristophanes present a 
picture of his nation, too minute to be sus- 
pected of falsehood, and too interesting to be 
viewed without pain. In them we behold the 
representation of a people, at once refined and 
gross, learned and infatuated; so fond of hu- 
mour and ridicule as to permit the boldest 
attacks upon their favourite follies, yet so 
deluded as neither to resign nor correct them ; 
attentive to wit and satire, yet prosecuting, in 
defiance of both, a war that could not but end 
in their destruction. By the invention of the 
art of printing, the dissemination of political 
satire has been eminently facilitated, and in 
our own country it possesses an importance as 
little known to the surrounding nations as the 
peculiar privilege by which its freedom is se- 
cured. The establishment of our excellent con- 
stitution was considered as imperfect, while 
restraint was imposed upon the exertion of any 
voice by which the spirit of liberty might be 
awakened. And since the noblest security 
against sudden and causeless revolutions, 1s 
that opportunity of calm decision, which is 
presented to the judgment of a whole country 
by the free representation of all public events; 
political satire tends, in a no less powerful 
degree, to secure the government from rebel- 
lion, than to protect the people from oppres- 
sion. Nor are instances wanting of its exer- 
cise, which will ever be contemplated with 





admiration and triumph. The remains of that 
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fanaticism," which was a reproach to the human 
character, were dissipated by the wit of But- 
ler; and the delicate yay | of Addison 
was successfully employed in the support of 
justice and of freedom, at the moment of delu- 
sion and danger. II. 2. Yet while the heart 
of the patriot glows with rapture at the survey 
of that constitution, which allows to every sub- 


ject the noblest of all privileges: the most 


painful sensations will often be excited by a 
view of the licentiousness interwoven with so 
fair a system. Instead of the manly ardour of 
truth and freedom, satire is too often taught to 
breathe the furious and baneful spirit of false- 
hood or sedition. Even the dignity of that 
supreme authority, which is rendered sacred no 
less by the peculiar genius of our constitution 
than by every principle of general policy, has 
sometimes been exposed to attacks of ridicule 
equally mean in their form, and pernicious in 
their tendency. And by the extensive diffu- 
sion of political calumny, a spirit of animosity 
has occasionally been excited, so powerful as to 
interrupt the national harmony, and imbitter 
the intercourse of domestic life. Moved, per- 
haps, by these considerations, Swift, who had 
himself been employed on some occasions as the 
support of a party, and acting on others from a 
more enlarged principle, had been hailed as the 
vindicator of a devoted people, attempted, in a 
relation of fictitious adventures, to stop, by the 
powers of ridicule, that torrent of faction 
which was at once so impetuous and destruc- 
tive. Happy would it have been, if the exe. 
cution had corresponded with the design. But 
while he exposes the arts and constitution of 
his country to contempt, and represents its 
whole history as a series of actions disgraceful 
to human nature, the only political tendency of 
the most singular production of genius, is to 
relax the vigour of patriotism, and sink the 
spirits into despondence and inactivity.” 

The whole essay is a beautiful specimen of 
discussion, and the train of thought and argu- 
ment denotes a mind endowed with the most 
acute faculties of discrimination, not only keen 
in the perception of niceties and distinctions, 
but enlarged in its views, and comprehensive 
in its powers. Sucha mind, the investigation, 
&c. of our indefinite libel-law requires; and 
such a mind was displayed in the clear judg- 
ment which only last week defeated the ridicu- 
lous prosecution of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for a critical libel —the first with which it has 
been charged during the hundred years of its 
existence ! 





The Amulet: a Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. Edited by Mr. S. C. Hall. 
London, 1831. Westley and Davis. 

Tus is certainly the best volume to which the 

Amulet has yet given name. A short and mo- 

dest preface, containing neither puffery of its 

own merits, nor insinuations against its rivals, 
ushers in a table of very varied contents. The 
information of the traveller and the imagina- 
tion of the inventor have blended knowledge 
and amusement. There is an admirable ar- 
ticle called the “ Seven Churches,” by Charles 

Macfarlane; an Arab Legend, splendidly told 

(Croly’s, we think); “* Home, Country, all the 

World,” an elegantly written essay by James 

Montgomery ; “ Eastern Story-tellers,” a leaf 

out of the Arabian Nights, by Mr. Carne; the 

History of a Trifler,” told in a most lively 

manner, by Miss Jewsbury; a “‘ Hawking 
arty in Hindostan,” a picturesque and dra- 

matic sketch, by Miss Roberts; the “ Roman 
t,” a powerfully worked-up narrative, 


jin the midst by a pool of mud, I rode under the 
| stupendous walls of these degraded edifices with 


best Irish story of Mrs, S. C. Hall’s this year ; 
two of L. E. L.’s poems, one especially beau- 
tiful; a spirited ‘* Cameronian Ballad,” by 
Hogg ; a very sweet poem by Mr. Atkinson ; 
two of Mr. Hollings’ best ; and several other 
compositions which, if inferior to those we 
have already named, are not without some- 
|thing of grace or merit. We quote from the 
* Seven Churches” the account of Pergamus. 
‘“* The approach to this ancient and decayed 
city was as impressive as it well might be. 
After crossing the Caicus, I saw, looking over 
three vast tumuli or sepulchral barrows, similar 
to those of the plains of Troy, the Turkish city 
of Pergamos, with its tall minarets and taller 
| cypresses, situated on the lower acclivities and 
at the foot of the Acropolis, whose bold grey 
| brow was crowned by the rugged walls of a 
| barbarous castle, the usurper of the site of a 
|magnificent Greek temple. But on coming 
|still nearer, the lofty, massy walls of early 
|Christian churches offered themselves to my 
jeye, frowning in their ruin; and after having 
made my ingress into the once splendid city of 
| Pergamus, the capital of a flourishing kingdom, 
through a street flanked by hovels and occupied 





silent awe. I would not take upon myself to 
determine that either of these ruins belonged 
to the primitive Christian temple ; indeed, from 
their magnificent dimensions, the style and du- 
rability of the architecture, and other circum- 
stances, I should rather conclude that they 
arose several centuries after the immediate 
ministry of the apostles, and when Christianity 
was not a humble and oppressed creed, but the 
adopted religion of a vast empire. Yet I felt a 
pleasure in lending my faith to a poor Greek, 
who assured me that one of the ruins, an im- 
mense hall, with long windows, a niche at each 
end, and an entrance or door of gigantic dimen- 
sions, occupied the very spot where had stood 
the first church of Christ in Pergamus ; nor is 
it at all improbable, but rather in accordance 
to the general habits of men, that the Greek 
Christians should have revered and preserved 
the locality, until enabled to erect a splendid 
temple on what had been originally a humble 
tabernacle. Though these ecclesiastical build- 
ings, which are principally in the Roman style, 
and formed’ of admirably strong brick-work, 
mixed sparingly with stone and éraversi of 
marble, cannot pretend to any great beauty as 
works of art, but rather denote periods of the 
lower empire, when taste had disappeared, ‘and 
the science of the architect had sunk to the 
mere craft of the bricklayer ;’ still they do not 
cease to be impressive, picturesque objects, and 
present themselves to the eye whichever way 
you turn. In looking from the plain towards 
the Acropolis they stand boldly out in the pic- 
ture, and offer greater breadth and mass of 
ruin than any thing on that hill; and on gazing 
from the summit of the Acropolis downward, 
they shew like vast fortresses amidst barracks 
of wood —like ‘ skeletons of Titanic forms,’ 
raising their heads reproachingly, but proudly, 
above the pigmy wooden houses of the present 
inhabitants of the dishonoured city of Perga- 
mus. But if in this it differ from the other 
cities of the seven churches, if the Christian 
remains and the Christian style predominate 
here, as they do not elsewhere, and the objects 
first to meet and last to retain the melancholy 
regard of the traveller are these essentially con- 
nected with his religion, still he must mourn 
over the desecration of these edifices dedicated 
to the faith of Jesus— must mourn over the 


gospel light’—so crowded with temples to echo 


that gospel’s words. One of the churches serves 
as a workshop for coarse pottery, another I 
saw converted into a cow-stall; ‘ and the poor 
Greeks, with these stately structures of their 
ancestors before their eyes, some of which could 
be easily repaired and returned to their original 
and holy uses, are confined to a little church 
under the Acropolis, low, narrow, dark, and 
itself ruinous.’ This mean edifice is the only 
one which now echoes the name of Christ ; 
and, alas! the hymn of praise is subdued and 
whispered, for fear of offending the fanatic 
Turks; and moral intelligence and spiritual 
illumination are not to be looked for in the 
long-oppressed and barbarised Greek priests. 
It is probable that the primitive church was 
not materially, or in brick or stone, extent or 
elevation, much superior to this lowly temple ; 
but how immeasurably different the light that 
beamed —the spirit that animated it! It was 
not without deep interest that I saw in this 
church of Pergamus some copies of the New 
Testament in Romaic, edited by Englishmen, 
and printed at London. The sight suggested 
a compression of chronological space, and of 
historical facts, almost astounding. When the 
gospel was proclaimed in these fair regions, 
what was Britain? Whence, and through the 
medium of what language, had we, with all 
Europe, derived our knowledge of the words 
and the acts of the Son of God and his disciples ? 
From the Greek, which was not merely to in- 
struct us in all that was sublime and beautiful 
in poetry, and the other branches of human 
literature, but to lead us to the knowledge of 
our eternal salvation, and to form the broad 
basis of our religious instruction and _ belief. 
Since the dissemination of the Scriptures in 
that all but perfect language, the degraded 
Greeks had lost the idiom of their ancestors ; 
and the schools of remote Britain had a key to 
their ancient treasures which themselves did 
not possess. About a century since, a Greek 
priest of Gallipolis, on the Propontis, had ren- 
dered the Scriptures from the ancient Hellenic, 
which they did not understand, into the Ro- 
maic, or modified dialect spoken by the people 
in his day. An inconsiderable edition was 
printed and circulated, but poverty and oppres- 
sion precluded the adequate supply; and, in 
the process of years, the dialect had so much 
changed, that, in many instances, the Romaic 
of the Gallipolitan papas was no longer intelli- 
gible. Then it was, that England, who, in the 
centuries that had intervened, had kept on in 
a steady course of improvement, found herself 
in a condition to assist her ancient instructress, 
and to come forward and pay in part a long- 
standing debt of gratitude. It was under the 
care of Englishmen that the New Testament 
was again revised, compared with the ancient, 
and corrected and adapted in its modern idiom ; 
and the presses of England—the press, a mira- 
culous engine of good or evil unknown to the 
Greeks of old, England a barbarous island then 
scarcely noted on the world’s horizon, — had 
supplied thousands of copies of the Book of 
Life to those regions from which she had ori- 
ginally derived the inestimable treasure. This 
is indeed a glorious restitution, and one, I hope, 
that will be persevered in, until we have effec- 
tually contributed to raise the civilisation, mo- 
rality, and religion of those to whose predeces- 
sors we owe so much.” 

We must find room for a very pretty song of 
Miss Jewsbury’s. 

** She’s on my heart, she’s in my thoughts, 
At midnight, morn, and noon; 
ber’s snow beholds her there, 
And there the rose of June, 








present darkness of Pergamus, once ‘ so rich in 
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I never breathe her lovely name 
When wine and mirth go round, 

But oh, the gentle moonlight air 
Knows well the silver sound ! 


I care not if a thousand hear 
When other maids I praise; 

I would not have my brother by, 
When upon her I gaze. 


The dew were from the lily gone, 
The gold had lost its shine, 

If any But my love herself 
Could hear me call her mine !” 

There is an oriental and imaginative luxury 
about the following passage, that puts us in 
mind of what the prophet said of Damascus— 
“ It is too delicious.” 

** In Damascus some of the best reciters are 
to be found ; and the peculiar luxury and situa- 
tion of its coffee-houses aid very much the effect 
of their narrations.” 

Much care and much good taste have been 
bestowed on these pages, nor have they been 
bestowed in vain. We can most cordially praise 
the Amulet. 








The Jew of Arragon ; or, the Hebrew Queen: 
a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Thomas Wade, 
author of ** Duke Andrea,” &c. 8vo. pp. 82. 
London, 1830. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


So, in spite of the bit of mystification (as our 
French neighbours call it) which we noticed 
from the Times* last week, the Jew of Arragon 
is Mr. Wade’s after all. To be obliged to read 
such a thing, after being condemned to see it, is 
hard enough; but critics and reviewers were 
made to bear— and they do bear worse per- 
secutions than ever were inflicted upon Jews 
of Arragon or elsewhere. It is some consola- 
tion, that whatever comedies and other hu- 
morous works may be, there is generally food 
for amusement and laughter to be derived from 
tragedies and other serious productions. So, 
in the hope of a little fun, we will go through 
these five acts and a preface ; advertising our 
readers who accompany us, that if Mr. Wade 
fail them, George Colman the younger, de- 
puty licenser of plays, will not: but we think 
both very entertaining. 

The preface apologises for calling the King 
of Arragon Alphonso ; but the reason is suf- 
Jicient — Peter, the real name, “ not being 
sufficiently tragical,” in the estimation of Tho- 
mas Wade. There is much in a name, what- 
ever poets may say; and if Shakespeare’s name 
had been Tom, he never could have drawn 
Peter, in ** Romeo and Juliet.” In another 
page, the author tells us that Xavier (talking 
of names, an exceedingly queer one for a Jew 
instead of a Jesuit!) is a creation of his own, 
and, consequently, that in the main design of 
the tragedy ‘‘ he stands not in the least in the 
shadow of his foreign predecessor ;” but what 
this means we cannot guess. The annexed is 
more intelligible, 

“To confirm the opinion of two or three 
sensible people, that there is at least one su- 
perfluous office in the state, those ‘ words and 
sentences’ which were struck by the deputy 
play-licenser from the manuscript copy of the 
tragedy submitted to him for his approval, I 
have caused to be printed in italics: the liberal 
reader will smile in perusing them; and deign, 
perhaps, to anticipate with some pleasure the 
speedy abolition of a childish tribunal. Of 
course, the revered name of the Deity, wher- 
ever it occurs, was erased by the great religious 
and moral pen of the licenser, and altogether 
abjured in atage-utterance: still, I have not 





* We ought to have remembered, that the drama 
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hesitated to retain it n many places; having 
yet to learn that it is not the part of the 
dramatist to make his characters speak as men 
speak ; having yet to feel, that piety, or im- 
piety, dwells rather in words than thoughts — 
on the lips, than in the mind.” 

And, in good sooth, the exhibition of this 
curious order in the licensing system is the 
most ludicrous of absurdities. It is almost too 
ridiculous to be credited; but here are the 
italics shewing the words, phrases, and lines, 
struck out by the venerable author of ‘* Broad 
Grins ;”’ and, what is more, we have taken the 
trouble to note a few passages which the same 
morality and sagacity have allowed to stand. 
Perhaps the Licenser only read the alternate 
pages; how else can we account for his com- 
missions and omissions, for his sharpsightedness 
and blindness ? 

Ovr. 
By command of George Colman the younger, 
Deputy-Licenser, &c. &c. 
** Before the Red Sea-miracle (p- 3)- 
And have been, since we wept at Babylon ; 
And shall be, till we gather us again 
In the divine Jerusalem foretold. 
O, Judah! thou art gone out from thyself ; 
My country! thou’rt the shadow of a name (p. 7). 
Were ye gather’d, 
O, were ye gather’d, ye were terrible 
Within the world—and holy, and set up 
’ Mid the prime potentctes ; the curse of Heaven 
That hangs so dark aad heavily upon ye 
Cannot endure for ever ; and ye shall be, 
Ye shall be a proud nation once again— 
And have your prophets, princes, and your rulers, 
As in the time of old :—it is decreed! (ib.) 
But I, the rightful heir of your great kings, 
Must live a stranger to your renovation (ib.) 
But our decrees, like these of that great power 
We represent on earth, never know change (p. 15). 
And send thy royal spirit, 
Ill-placed on earth, to seek its throne in heaven (p. 16). 
Her honour excellent as her’s for whom 
The patriarch served a two-fold 'prenticeship (p. 17). 
O, filthy beast! as if my Rachel were 
A courtesan and lewd minx for the sport !— 
Why, would he force her—as the Roman did, 
I'd kill her by the shambles, rather than—(ib.) 
That were a glory of like eminence 
With the male deed of Judith. Bless me, Heaven! 
And make my hopes, in their accomplishment, 
Thine own and Israel's glory: if I fail— 
Take back the breath of life thy pleasure gave me (p. 24). 
Damn’d by a vulgar Jewess (p. 30). 
Thou'rt Israel's saviour, Xavier! (p. 32). 
Praise be to God! deep-hearted praise to God! (p. 33). 
Heaven save you! (ib.) 
ss And Israel sing 
Her Alleluias, as she sang of yore (ib.) 
God grant it prove not Israel's overthrow! (p. 38). 
O, he is guarded by the omnipotent God! (p. 40). 
Traitress! that art a curse to Christendom, 
Kneel to thy fate (ib.) 
Heaven keep your grace! (p. 43). 
Sir, I go; 
And leave thee to that lowest slavery 
Which the earth knows, the slavery of kings 
To their mechanic subjects (p. 46). 
Thou damned Jew! thou royal, righteous dog! (p. 48). 
Ay! and if any virtue live in prayer, 
If any blessing in a righteous cause (p. 52). 
And prayer unto the King of Israel! (p. 56). 
Certes, 'tis fit the people be indulged ; 
Perchance, they'd use our chambers and our gardens, 
To eat, and drink, and take their pleasures in? 
Re sure they shall; ‘ indulgence’ is the word: 
Trench'd they upon aristocratic power, 
What would my lords say then ?—then would it be— 
* Vile herd,’ the * common nothing,’ ‘ ideot brutes!” 
Notu 'tis ‘ the people’—and, ‘ their majesty!’ (p. 58.) 
Else is no joy left in eternity (p. 60). 
The drear’st cave 
That foreshows hell's feign'd gloom upon the earth (p.61). 
Heaven guard thee, lady! (p. 70). 
Thou fair 
And exquisite image of the living God!” (p. 83). 


_ Observe, all the foregoing passages and words 
in italics are expunged by the Licenser, who 





has allowed the following to remain :— 





In. 
«« Now, by heaven's God! although a Christian (p. 4, 
God bless her (p. 6). 
By Judah’s God! my liege, it makes me mad (p. 13), 
The procession 
Of jubilee and marriage—bless the bride !— 
Moves to the temple of the Dam of Christ! (p. 19), 


The God of Judah in two kindred hearts 
Hath lit one resolution (p. 23). 
Retribution, 
Unto God's chosen through wide Arragon (p. 29). 
I thank thee, Israel's God, that thou hast made me (p.33), 
Would to Heaven’s God! 
My feet were on the upstart Xavier's neck ; 
His daughter in my arms (p. 35). 
They shall not, by the cross! (ib-) 
Now, by all the saints! (ib.) 
Jewess! repent thy sins, and pray to Christ, 
And make thy choosing between heaven and hell (p.40), 
God bless thee! (p. 69). 
Unlock my tears, dear God! (p. 72). 
For fear, insult the God of Israel! (p. 74). 
O, mercy ! God of Israel !—mercy! mercy! (p. 78). 
God bless thee! and sweet peace attend thy soul!” (p.81), 
It is hardly possible to conceive any thing 
more contemptible than this tom-foolery on the 
part of the Licenser: but the piece itself is 
almost as puerile. Its perusal in the study 
confirms the opinion we formed of it on the 
stage. To be sure, we did not hear the dedi- 
cation to the Jews—a paltry device to catch 
the children of Israel; and which did take 
them in one night—but it was only to see 
themselves made so worthless, that no favour 
could be shewn by Jew or Christian. Cumber- 
land’s Sheva had an effect; Wade’s Xavier, 
Rachel, and Reuben, could have none, except to 
enforce the moral, that they richly merited all 
their misfortunes. Next the poetry: poetry!! 
** Alphonso’s grown a common reveller— 
Crows ’mid his women like a Musselman.” 
We were not aware of this ornithological 
propensity in Mahometanism. Then for the 
dignity of the hen—we beg pardon, the he- 
roine— 
** He loved a Jewess better than a Jew; 
But she, sir, with her pretty Hebrew nails, 
Writ her religion on his Christian skin 
In red-line characters; and since that hap, 
The Devil and a Jew are one to him.” 
In the next page, 5, we find the pillory extant 
in Saragossa at the remote date of Peter of 
Castile—a fact we recommend to the Society of 
Antiquaries, which may also please to inform 
us whether potatoes or gingerbread nuts were 
most employed by the populace in pelting the 
criminals, We cannot class the following with 
any figure of speech or poetical trope with 
which we are acquainted :— 
«¢ That I am happy, sir, 
Even to the top of joy; and truth is, swim 
In the deep tide of my felicity 
So giddily, ’tis marvel I not drown.” 
The top of joy being in the deep tide, reminds 
us of a drowned steeple ; and we cannot won- 
der at a princess swimming in such a place, 
being likely to drown.* But Isabel is ex- 
tremely ill used throughout ; for Xavier, the 


i Jew, is quite rude to her on his introduction at 
court :— 


«* Enter —— 
Alphonso. Thou’rt welcome, Xavier. 
foun I’m not quite sure of that. I thank your high- 


ness. 
Alph. Jew! thou forget’st thy wonted courtesy, 
Paying no homage to a lady by; 
And she the bride elect of Arragon: 
Hath she thy tribute? 
Xav. 1 do think her fair; - 
But since my youth, I’ve found fair oft is foul, 
Which knowledge moderates doting. 
Isabella. O, sir Jew, . 
Must I then be the flatterer? Trust me, Xavier, 





* The notions of drowning are odd throughout; rd 
Rachel mentions a case far beyond the powers of i 
Royal Humane Society, when she tells us, p. 25. “ 
head drowns in my heart.” 
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Thou look’st a very King of Israel; 
And I could deem that, twenty years ago, , 
Thou had’st a Christian power o’er Christian maids, 
Infecting them with Jewish honesty. 
Xav. They’ve Christians plenty, dame, to serve the 


turn 
You drive at. Lucky! Strange beasts couple not. 
Manrique. But now thou art a very scurvy fellow ; 
Nothing but Jew—Jew all, from top to toe— 
That gazing on the beauty of a princess, 
Kneel’st not in worship; thou art stiff-neck’d Jew ; 
‘And I could wish we were well rid of thee: 
Thy presence does inflict a circumcision.” 
What abominable trash—all left in by Mr. 
Colman! All that Manrique, who delivers the 
last speech, says, is, like much of the play, a 
miserable parody upon the Jew of Venice. The 
language put into the mouth of even the sweet 
and innocent heroine ought to have awakened 
as much indignation as any obnoxious news- 
paper expression we haveheard. For example: 
«* Rachel. Fare thee well, my sire: 

This edict shall be void, and Israel free ; 

Or 1 am not the daughter of my lord, 

But a base farm-house trull,* for nothing meet 

Save the day’s drudgery.” 

The poverty and nonsense of the style 
may be farther guessed from the annexed par- 
ticles :— 

«* We shall be flay’d of our great fortunes now. 

Xav. Silence! base, bearded merchant.” 

Xavier, the Jew, using Jearded as a term of 
reproach !+ 

«« T will come through, though dagger-struck.” 

«* Thine eyes are treach’rous beacons, towards which 

steering, I’ — 
This line is as good as a line and a half of the 
best imperial heroic measure; nor is the next 
to be rejected for want of length. 
«* Which — in one scale, make love-griefs light i’the 
other.” 


But we must give a burst :— 

« Xavier. Stand! till I bid thee strike—be not too hot. 

Out of my gates, ye Christian woman-slayers ! 

On whose ferocious hearts, nor streaming locks, 

Lustrous as sun-set, nor heaven-kindred eyes, 

Nor dew’d rose-cheeks, nor beauty-breathing lips, 
Love-rounded bosom, nor the delicate hands 

Of ladies, clasp’d and trickling piteously, 

Washed by the tears of anguish ; ye whose hearts, 

All these—that well might move the brutes o’ the wild— 
Move not at all—out, out of Xavier's gates! 

Or shall his garden-flowers drip with your blood ?” 

A bit of farce, to contrast with this bit of 
fine. The Jews have sent an express to 
hasten the troops up; and our worthy friend 
Reuben says— 

“If but that messenger keep up the gallop, 
Our sun to-morrow may rise very cloudless : 
Let him ride so; and after, break his neck ; 
He cannot live to do a better thing.” 


To which the equally worthy Xavier responds, 
in the most Christian and clerk-like fashion— 
‘Amen! good Reuben.” 
_The Princess Isabel having won the affec- 
tions of the Jewish girl left to watch her, ** by 
delicate attentions,” is helped to jump into a 
boat and be off,—when again our most ludi- 
crous friend Reuben rushes in, ‘* bleeding and 
faint,” and manfully assures Xavier— 
“I bleed, sir; and had fought unto the death, 

Could it have aught avail’d—but she escaped : 

I slew the trait’rous wench that aided her !” 
This bathos raised a hearty laugh: but it was 
not more comic than the few further brief spe- 
cimens with which we shall conclude. 

_ ._ _ * Alphonso ’waits thee, Rachel: 

This is his heart’s day of half shower, half sun; 

And thou its rainbow, that with glorious beauty 

Gives covenant of joy—sky-tinted hope, 

That lives in the sun of things.” 


“ Manrique.—Your courser, my great liege! strikes up 
the ground, 





* See Johnson's Dictionary. 
t Isabel, the princess, does the same in an elegant 
speech she addresses to Xavier :— 
“I'd rather be attended by a bear, 
Or the most hideous ape that screams i’ the wild, 


han this thy vulgar, bearded infidel !” 





Till the air startles with an upward shower 
of te and dust: he stands ificent ! 

And with a tossing head, champing the bit, 
And his mane shaking like a cloud i’ the wind, 

Reproaches royally his royal lord— 

Delaying high enthronement on his back : 

The dogs make music; and the huntsman’s soul 

Frets in his eye! Will’t please my liege to mount? 

King. You come in time, Manrique. All to horse! 

Sweet Rachel, we will hear thy dream to-night, 

And thou shalt laugh then at thy now affright.” 

But we have done, and gladly read the last 
stage direction after the leading personages are 
slain: it runs thus—‘‘ He lies the body upon 
the altar-steps ;’’ to which we say with Xavier, 
‘© Amen,” there let it lie, never to rise again. 
Seeing the production is altogether so wretched, 
we need not comment on new-coined words 
and other lesser follies; but as the writer in 
his preface alludes to critics who have con- 
demned, and others who have praised him, we 
shall simply say, that these are nothing to us. 
We heed not enemies nor parasites : our own 
judgment was independent, and we have de- 
monstrated its truth. 








The Rectory of Valehead. By the Rev. R. W. 
Evans. i2mo. pp. 287. London, 1830. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

UniIvERSALLY and cordially do we recommend 
this delightful volume. Impressed with the 
genuine spirit of Christianity; a diary, as it 
were, of the feelings, hopes, and sorrows, of a 
clergyman’s family,—it comes home to all, 
either in sympathy or example. It is a beauti- 
ful picture of a religious household, influencing 
to excellence all within its sphere. We believe 
no young person could read this work, and not 
be the better for its pious and touching lessons. 
It isa page taken from the book of life, and 
eloquent with all the instruction of an excel- 
lent pattern: it is a commentary on the affec- 
tionate warning—‘* Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.” We like the follow- 
ing passage much :— 

*¢ It is a common remark, that the advan- 
tages enjoyed by a numerous family are pretty 
nearly compensated by the greater number of 
misfortunes to which, of course, they are liable. 
But it has seldom been observed, how much 
more patiently such misfortunes are borne; the 
superior advantages of community in affliction 
are fully equal to those experienced in the par- 
ticipation of enjoyment. More topics of conso- 
lation are presented, in proportion to the num- 
ber: there is a generous rivalry in administer- 
ing to the general consolation, which receives 
its reward in a more prompt and complete 
mastery over individual feeling: and, fre- 
quently, one rises above the rest, with all the 
authority of a prophet, to whose guidance all 
submit, and in that submission find employ- 
ment for that redundant affection, the imme- 
diate object of which is now no more.” 

We think there is much truth in the ensu- 
ing remarks :— 

** He did not encourage us in taking the 
care of animals as our amusement, while he 
promoted our love of fostering plants to the 
utmost of his power. I perceive the wisdom 
of his distinction. In the former case, the 
passions of the creature provoke in return the 
worst passions of its master ; and its occasional 
resistance to his whim and caprice rouses into 
action the elementary feelings of tyranny. Be- 
sides, its condition in the creation comes too 
near our own to suggest much beyond the 
usual routine of thought in a child. But in 
plants there are no passions to combat, there is 
no victory to be gained, which, in proportion 
to its completeness, inflicts on the conqueror 
himself the deeper moral wound. They obey 





implicitly, and shew a kind of passive grati-. 
tude by faithfully exhibiting in their growth 
and appearance the smallest exertion of his 
hands. At the same time, the child soon finds 
that, however fond he may be of indulging a 
cruel caprice or curiosity, he must forego it 
here. They can yield him no homage of cries 
and groans by which to feed his feeling of 
power. But the beauty, tenderness, and deli- 
cacy of forms by which they return his labours, 
win his heart, and call forth its best affections. 
At the same time, every thing concerning 
them leads him on to the contemplation of an 
agent besides himself. Between the placing of 
the root in the ground, and the putting forth 
of the blossom, he perceives that a hand must 
be working when his own is idle, and without 
whose working his own would have been use- 
lessly employed in the very first instance. Day 
after day, he comes to see more and more the 
subserviency of his operations to those of this 
hand, and that continual working of Provi- 
dence, which from its familiarity escapes our 
view in looking on ourselves, presents itself 
here almost palpable at every turn, and God is 
walking in the garden as in Paradise of old. 
Such was the process, as far as I can now con- 
ceive, of my thoughts; in addition to this, 
I reaped an inferior, though important, advan- 
tage. I was led to note times and seasons, and 
learn the value of an opportunity. But our 
fondness for the garden, and familiarity with 
its objects and operations, laid a fund for moral 
and religious illustration, whence my father 
dealed out to us with no sparing hand ; he fol- 
lowed, indeed, the example of a greater Teacher 
still, who hath bidden us look at the lilies of 
the field, who figured himself under the vine, 
and cursed the unbelieving Jerusalem in the 
barren fig-tree. Such illustrations come at 
once to the heart ; they refer us to scenes of 
pure and innocent delight ; and we feel a lurk. 
ing flattery, despite of a melancholy feeling of 
the frailty of tenure which such types exhibit, 
at the being compared to flowers, glad that we 
can in any degree resemble and call to mind 
these beautiful and innocent tribes of creation. 
From the laying of the seed in the ground, till 
it re-appear in the pod an hundred, or perhaps 
ten thousand fold, and come again into our 
hands to re-commit to earth, what a series of 
analogies for moral illustration! Birth, in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, old age, and death, are 
thrust upon our reflection by a single plant, in 


one short summer.”’ 


There are some slight faults of style—mean 
phraseology is not simplicity: but, as a whole, 
we have not, for some time, seen a work we 
could so deservedly praise, or so conscientiously 
recommend. It is prettily and neatly got up— 
which, for the benefit of our untechnical read. 
ers, means, that it is prettily and neatly bound, 
printed, and embellished. 








An Address to the Governors and Directors of 
the Public Charity Schools, pointing out 
some Defects, and suggesting Remedies. By 
Montagu Burgoyne, Esq. 8vo. pp. 4I. 
London, 1829. Rivington.—Second edition, 
1830. 

WE would call attention to this important and 

benevolent pamphlet, at a period when distress 

prevails so generally, and when every practical 
suggestion which has a chance of diminishing 
the misery under which the country, and 
especially the lower orders groan, ought to 
arrest the most earnest consideration. It is true 
that the public mind is almost as much dis- 
tracted by proposed remedies, as by the evils 
which afflict it; but this only renders it the 
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more essential to sift every scheme with pa- 
tience, and to weigh well what may in any 
degree alleviate the sufferings of the people. 
Mr. Burgoyne combines two great objects— 
education and relief; and in both he seems to 
us to stand upon sure grounds. We do not 
imagine that the adoption of his plan would 
remove all the burdens that affect our social 
system ; but we do conscientiously believe that 
it would do immense good, and go a great way 
in reconciling the multitude to those remaining 
troubles which it could not redress. Besides, 
it has been tried, and it has succeeded; and 
what has succeeded in a local district would 
succeed, if spread, all over the country. There 
is no gainsaying the conclusion. 

Education unconnected with habits of labour 
and industry is a curse, and not a blessing ; 
and it is by losing sight of this grand principle, 
that many well-meant undertakings to pro- 
mote the instruction of the poor have been so 
fatal to the happiness of those whose condition 
they were intended to improve. 

“ The public,” says our author, ** have been 
much deceived by being told that education 
prevents crime. I have no doubt that when 
habits of industry are taught, and employment 
found, this blessed effect will ensue; but when 
they are neglected, I very much fear that 
delinquency will increase with what is vulgarly 
called the march of intellect. This has long 
been my opinion; but to ascertain the fact, I 
have visited almost every place, either of 
refuge for the distressed, or punishment for 
the vicious; and I submit my report to the 
public, that they may form their own judg- 
ment. I will begin with the boys: the case 
of the girls is still more grievous and deplo- 
rable. The first place I visited was the House 
of Correction at Clerkenwell, where I found 
eighty-eight youths who had been educated at 
national schools, chiefly in the country, and 
forty-eight in other great charity schools: at 
the New Prison, Clerkenwell, I found twenty- 
eight lads who had received their education in 
national or large charity schools, mostly in the 
country: in Newgate I found a considerable 
number who had been in the country national 
schools, or other large charity schools; but on 
consulting the school-master in Newgate, he 
examined his accounts, and found that of 688 
males whom he had admitted to his school, 
within the last six years, nearly two-thirds 
had come from the national or other large 
charity schools. In the Refuge for the Desti- 
tute, that admirable charity for reclaiming 
youths who have gone astray, and checking 
juvenile delinquency by means of habits of 
industry and lessons of morality, I found 
thirty boys who had been in country national 
schools; most of whom were induced to come 
to town, in hopes of what they call bettering 
themselves, but being disappointed, became 
thieves. In St. Margaret’s Workhouse, West- 
minster, I saw five stout boys, from ten to 
fourteen, just come out of a national school. 
In the large places of confinement at Milbank 
and Brixton, and at several of the large work- 
houses, the result of my inquiry was the same. 
But there is one remark which I think it 
proper to make,—that among all the governors 
and superintendents of these places of refuge 
and confinement, they all agree with me, that 
education and instruction given to the chil- 
dren of the poor, without habits of labour and 
industry, are the contrary to a blessing, both 
to them and to their country. I have also 
received strong confirmation of my opinions 
from correspondents in country towns, where 


large national schools, without industry, are 





established. "With such proofs of the correct- 
ness of my opinions on this subject, I should 
condemn myself if I did not use my best en- 
deavours to promote a change in the mode of 
education of the poor; and I can discover no 
better means, than first to lay before the public 
these proofs, and then to establish a scholastic 
institution in a populous part of the kingdom, 
where works of labour and industry will be 
combined with instruction afforded to the 
poor. The success of this attempt must de- 
pend on the opinion of the public, not on 
mine; though I am supported in this attempt 
by both the archbishops, the bishop of the 
diocese, where this establishment is com- 
menced, and many of the clergy. I am aware 
that I have given offence to several members 
of the national school; this offence has arisen 
entirely from 7 being misunderstood ; so far 
from finding fault with the management of the 
central school in Baldwyn’s Buildings, I con- 
sider it as a pattern for all other schools: I 
have long been connected with it; I have 
received assistance from them; and I flatter 
myself have been enabled to do some good in a 
parish where for many years I have acted as 
churchwarden under very peculiar circum. 
stances. I have my great doubts, whether a 
system of labour and industry can be introdu- 
ced in a school, professedly established for the 
instruction of masters as well as of scholars; 
but in regard to other schools I have no doubt. 
What I contend for is, that if these young 
people had received less literary attainment, 
and more instruction on works of labour and 
industry, they would have been more able to 
provide for themselves—more happy and con- 
tent with their line of life, without aspiring to 
situations out of their reach.—If the fate of 
the male part of the children of the poor ex- 
cites our compassion, what shall we say of the 
females, who are kept at these national schools 
to the age of fourteen, and then dismissed, in 
complete ignorance of the duties of menial 
servants, or any other instruction but that of 
fine work, and of dressing themselves to the 
best advantage? If a governess, a house- 
keeper, a lady’s maid, &c. are wanted, the 
candidates are many; but when a servant is 
wanted for the most menial offices, I submit to 
the mistresses of families, whether the same ap- 
plications occur? Nay, I know myself a place 
of rendezvous, or house of calling for female 
servants, where a few years ago there were 
above 500 applications in the year, and at pre- 
sent there are not twenty. The question then 
is, what becomes of all these unhappy dis- 
appointed females, who come to town in full 
hopes and expectation of those advantages they 
expected to find from the superior education 
they have received? It is painful to think of 
them. Many of them I have found in those 
places of refuge and punishment I have men- 
tioned ; the result of my inquiry must I think 
excite the compassion of their sex, and incline 
them to support a system of labour and 
industry, calculated to save others from such a 
state of misery and wretchedness. The first 
place I visited was the Lock Hospital, where I 
found nine of these unhappy females come 
from national schools in the country with the 
same hopes and disappointment. In justice to 
that excellent charity, I cannot refrain saying, 
that they all appeared completely penitent, and 
resolved to lead a new life. At the Female 
Penitentiary at Pentonville, which institution 
equally claims our admiration, I found thirteen 
of these unhappy females. At that excellent 
establishment, the Magdalen, though I had 
every support and assistance from the humane, 





pious, and enlightened gentleman, the Rey, 
Mr. Green, secretary, I had some difficulty to 
distinguish between the national and other 
charity schools; however, I ascertained for a 
certainty that there were four from the na- 
tional school. In Newgate I found several; 
and among them the famous Maria Keely, who 
had been condemned to be hanged—was par. 
doned ; but returning to her former malprac. 
tices, is now under sentence of transportation. 
I find that she was teacher in one of the 
national schools. In the House of Correction 
in Clerkenwell, I found twelve from the na. 
tional schools, and seventeen from other cha. 
rity schools. In the Guardian Asylum, which 
does so much credit to those humane and 
kind-hearted ladies who superintend it, I found 
seven who came to town from national schools 
in Bath, Bristol, and Somersetshire. If this 
number can be proved to have suffered from the 
present mode of education, it is melancholy to 
think how large a number may be supposed to 
have fallen victims to it. An attempt is now 
making to adopt a new plan with labour and 
industry—the promoter of it will do his duty. 
He solicits assistance from the public in any 
way they may be pleased to give it.” 

To this array of truth, of facts which speak, 
trumpet-tongued, for themselves, what answer 
can be returned? Why, adopt the system 
which must tend to prevent so much crime 
and wretchedness ;—make children capable of 
industrious provision for themselves, while you 
are teaching them the otherwise injurious qua. 
lities of reading and writing ;—if you impart 
knowledge, impart with it a good direction of 
that which is truly called power: if not, it be. 
comes a power to do mischief to the whole body 
of society, and, like the talismans in eastern 
tales intrusted to unskilful hands, is pre-emi- 
nently ruinous to its possessor. 

Not so Mr. Burgoyne’s plan near Potton, and 
in Bedfordshire. Here a school of forty boys 
and forty girls, under the care of a master and 
mistress, in separate buildings, had the follow- 
ing rules laid down. 

‘*¢ That they be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but that half the school hours be 
spent in works of labour and industry; the 
boys to mend their own clothes and shoes, 
clean knives and shoes, to use the needle and 
hammer as well as the pen; also to be em- 
ployed in out-of-door work, such as digging, 
gardening, hedging and ditching, and plough- 
ing, when an opportunity offers.— That the 
girls be employed in enter, washing and 
ironing, mending their own clothes, in the 
business of a dairy, and in such practices of 
housewifery as may fit and recommend them 
to good services. — That the expense of this 
establishment be provided for by a public sub- 
scription, but that each child do pay weekly 
3d. for the instruction and advantages it may 
obtain in these schools. * * * That, in 
order to encourage regular attendance and 
good behaviour, small plots of land be given 
to those boys who shall be recommended by 
the master, which, on certain conditions, they 
shall cultivate for the benefit of their parents. 

And in this last clause consists the genuine 
spirit of a right system; not only yielding 
healthy employment to the children, but wed- 
ding their parents to the good cause by the 
benefits they derive from it, and by the inte- 
rest it gives them in its continuance. W ith 
regard to them it is a beautiful design, and 
one that would add materially to their com- 
forts and enjoyments. How delighted must 4 
father or a mother be to see their humble board 
covered with wholesome food, the produce of 
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their children’s useful toils while relaxed from 
the discipline of school! The same applies to 
housewifery taught to the girls. Much do we 
lament that we cannot go into the details of 
this admirable project. The Rev. Mr. Henry 
Clissold, in his 4 ae ic tract for promot- 
ing a Central National Institution of Home 
Colonies, designed to instruct and employ dis- 
tressed and unoccupied poor on waste lands 
in spade husbandry, asserts, “‘ that we have 
within the limits of our home territory, ten 
millions of acres of mere waste, uncultivated 
land, infinitely superior in quality to the land 
brought into spade tillage by our Flemish 
neighbours.” Of this a paradise might be 
made (as far as human depravity admits) ; and 
instead of the sin and starvation we see around 
us on every side, the whole mass of the pauper 
population might be lifted upon it to civilisa- 
tion, contentment, and plenty. 








National Library, No. III. History of Che- 
mistry, Vol. I. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
F.R.S.A. &c. 12mo. pp. 349. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Ove of the first triumphs of human intellect 

was the knowledge of the objects around, and 

an acquaintance with the external character, 
or the form, age, colour, and hardness, which 
exist in endless variety, and which, by fur- 
nishing specific differences, afford the true ele- 
ments of natural science. The next step was 
an inquiry into the properties of these sub- 
stances or existing things, and from them to 
obtain a knowledge of their constitution. 

Such would be the origin of chemistry, which, 

germing with the inquiring mind of man, 

was cultivated by the eastern nations, the 

Chinese, the Hindoos, and subsequently by the 

Arabians, to alleviate the diseases incident to 

humanity, shone, for a short time, under the 

dazzling but deceitful sun of Alchymy, grew 
with the progress of the arts, and was finally 
cultivated for its own pure self as a science, 
which, above all others perhaps, tends to enlarge 
the understanding, and to give comprehensive 
views of the method and simplicity of the 

Deity. 

It was not absolutely necessary that to be 
the historian of so well-marked and distinct a 
science, the author should himself have fol- 
lowed a career of discovery, and be entitled to 
occupy no contemptible situation in that his- 
tory. In the ardour for the cause of science, 
which has been introduced by the activity of 
the press, nothing is neglected to render every 
subject worthy of a discerning public; and to 
this attention are we indebted for the excel- 
lent History of Chemistry, which forms the 
third Number of the National Library. 

“ Chemistry,” says Dr. Thomson, “ unlike 
the other sciences, sprang originally from de- 
lusion and superstition, and was at its com- 
mencement exactly on a level with magic and 
astrology. Even after it began to be useful to 
man, by furnishing him with better and more 
powerful medicines than the ancient physicians 
were acquainted with, it was long before it 
could shake off the trammels of alchymy, which 
hung upon it like a nightmare, cramping and 
blunting all its energies, and exposing it to the 
scorn and contempt of the enlightened part of 
mankind.” 

This is true as far as regards the effect 
which alchymy had of bringing the attention 
of philosophers to the advantages of method in 
their researches, and, consequently, to establish 
chemistry as a science. It is further true, if 
we take chemistry in the limited sense, as it 
first occurs in Suidas, (xxwa, chemia,) che- 





mistry, the preparation of silver and gold. 
It is not true as applied to the general objects 
of that science, nor to the definition which the 
present age has given it, 

In chapter second — and quere, should not 
chapter second have come before chapter first >— 
we find that “ scientific chemistry took its 
origin from the collection and comparison of 
the chemical facts, made known by the prac- 
tice and improvement of those branches of 
manufactures which can only be conducted by 
chemical processes ;”’ a statement which would 


supply them with the different articles requisite 
for a particular process which he wanted to per- 
form. -M. Gros named a M. Bureau, to whom 
the Italian immediately repaired. He readily 
furnished crucibles, pure tin, quicksilver, and 
the other things required by the Italian. The 
goldsmith left his workshop, that the Italian 
might be under the less restraint, leaving M. 
Gros, with one of his own workmen, as an at- 
tendant. The Italian put a quantity of tin 
into one crucible, and a quantity of quicksilver 
into another. The tin was melted in the fire, 





be at variance with the first assertion, if we 
did not take into consideration how the nu- 
merous sources whence a science may ori- 
ginate, may, from a neglect in assigning to 
each its due value, be brought in opposition to 
one another, instead of being condensed into 
one. We must either take the mind or the) 
science as the basis of the definition: if we! 
take the former, we might, perhaps, find that | 
we are all chemists: if the latter, we should | 

| 


| 


find that chemistry could only exist when, as a 
science, the observations of the number were | 
reduced by method, so as to be useful to a 
single individual. Firm in our opinion of the 
absolute necessity of accurate definitions, we 
act upon the principle of the celebrated Moles 
in considering natural historical properties 
as distinct from the chemical properties, as 
much so as mineralogy and geology are from 
chemistry : we hence cannot see any advance 
made by the ancients to a knowledge of 
chemistry, in the discovery of gold or cin- 
nabar, nor until they modified these substances 
by other influences, extracted one substance 
from another, or dived into the secrets of their 
elementary constitution. 

Alchemy came with a slow, but wide-spread- 
ing influence—it carried the imagination along 
with it—it excited cupidity, and aroused that 
love of the mysterious and wonderful which 
characterises the human mind. Its professors 
asserted the opinion, that the baser metals con- 
tain the same constituents as gold; contami- 
nated, indeed, with various impurities, but 
capable, when these impurities were removed, 
or remedied, of assuming all the properties and 
characters of gold. They distinguished by the 
name of lapis philosophorum, or philosopher’s 
stone, thie substance possessing this wonderful 
power ; and they usually describe it as a red 
powder, having a peculiar smell. There are 
many stories on record of men who had this 
stone in their possession ; but the Professor only 
states two or three, which, he says, depend 
upon the most unexceptionable evidence. 

“ About the year 1650 an unknown Italian 
came to Geneva, and took lodgings at the sign 
of the Green Cross. After remaining there a 
day or two, he requested De Luc, the landlord, 
to procure him a man acquainted with Italian, 
to accompany him through the town, and point 
out those things which deserved to be examined. 
De Luc was acquainted with M. Gros, at that 
time about twenty years of age, and a student 
in Geneva, and knowing his proficiency in the} 
Italian language, requested him to accompany 
the stranger. To this proposition he willingly 
acceded, and attended the Italian every where 
for the space of a fortnight. The stranger now 
began to complain of want of money, which 
alarmed M. Gros not a little— for at that time 
he was very poor—and he became apprehensive, 
from the tenour of the stranger’s conversation, 
that he intended to ask the loan of money from 
him. But instead of this, the Italian asked 
him if he was acquainted with any goldsmith, 
whose bellows and other utensils they might be 
permitted to use, and who would not refuse to 





and the mercury heated. It was then poured 
into the melted tin, and at the same time a red 
powder enclosed in wax was projected into the 
amalgam. An agitation took place, and a great 
deal of smoke was exhaled from the crucible ; 
but this speedily subsided, and the whole being 
poured out, formed six heavy ingots, having 
the colour of gold. The goldsmith was called 
in by the Italian, and requested to make a rigid 
examination of the smallest of these ingots. 
The goldsmith, not content with the touch- 
stone and the application of aqua fortis, exposed 
the metal on the cupel with lead, and fused it 
with antimony, but it sustained no loss. He 
found it possessed of the ductility and specific 
gravity of gold; and full of admiration, he ex- 
claimed that he had never worked before upon 
gold so perfectly pure. The Italian made him 
a present of the smallest ingot as a recompense, 
and then, accompanied by M. Gros, he repaired 
to the mint, where he received from M. Bacuet, 
the mint-master, a quantity of Spanish gold 
coin, equal in weight to the ingots which he 
had brought. To M. Gros he made a present 
of twenty pieces, on account of the attention 
that he had paid to him; and, after paying his 
bill at the inn, he added fifteen pieces more, to 
serve to entertain M. Gros and M. Bureau for 
some days, and in the mean time he ordered a 
supper, that he might, on his return, have the 
pleasure of supping with these two gentlemen. 
He went out, but never returned, leaving be- 
hind him the greatest regret and admiration. 
Tt is needless to add, that M. Gros and M. 
Bureau continued to enjoy themselves at the 
inn till the fifteen pieces, which the stranger 
had left, were exhausted.” 

Mangetus gives also the following relation, 
which he states upon the authority of an En- 
glish bishop, who communicated it to him in 
the year 1685, and at the same time gave him 
about half an ounce of the gold which the al- 
chemist had made. 

“ A stranger, meanly dressed, went to Mr. 
Boyle, and after conversing for some time about 
chemical processes, requested him to furnish 
him with antimony and some other common 
metallic substances, which then fortunately 
happened to be in Mr. Boyle’s laboratory. 
These were put into a crucible, which was 
then placed in a melting-furnace. As soon as 
these metals were fused, the stranger shewed 
a powder to the attendants, which he projected 
into the crucible, and instantly went out, di- 
recting the servants to allow the crucible to 
remain in the furnace till the fire went out of 
its own accord, and promising at the same time 
to return in a few hours. But, as he never 
fulfilled this promise, Boyle ordered the cover 
to be taken off the crucible, and found that it 
contained a yellow-coloured metal, possessing 
all the properties of pure gold, and only a little 
lighter than the weight of the materials ori- 
ginally put into the crucible.” 

The revolution effected by the celebrated 
Van Helmont, shaking the Stagirical system 
to its foundation, substituting other principles, 
and giving an entirely new aspect to medicine 
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and the period, marked by the labours of Silvius, 
Willis, and Boyle, is treated of under the title 
of the “ History of the Iatro-chemists.” This 
system received its death-blow from the oppo- 
sition of Pitcairne, and subsequently of Boer- 
haave. After carrying us from the opinions 
first supported by Paracelsus, and by the Iatro- 
chemists, which brings us to the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, the professor 
makes a retrograde step, and devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of the labours of that ex- 
traordinary man and great chemist, George 
Agricola. This was the period when metal- 
lurgy received its greatest impulse, and a new 
light was thrown upon the scarcely existing 
science of mineralogy and geology. 

The attempts to establish a theory in che- 
mistry, which Dr. Thomson traces as far back 
as the time of Lord Bacon, but assigns the 
credit of having been the first to construct a 
theory with propriety to the German Beccher 
—occupies the next part of the work, which is 
certainly replete with interest ;—a remark 
equally applicable to the unfinished chapters on 
the foundation and progress of scientific che- 
mistry in Great Britain. 

The labours of Dr. Cullen and Dr. Black 
are treated of in a masterly manner. Of the 
latter he relates a curious anecdote. 

‘¢ There is an anecdote of Black which I was 
told by the late Mr. Benjamin Bell, of Edin- 
burgh, author of a well-known system of sur- 
gery, and he assured me that he had it from 
the Jate Sir George Clarke, of Pennicuik, who 
was a witness of the circumstance related. Soon 
after the appearance of Mr. Cavendish’s paper 
on hydrogen gas, in which he made an approxi- 
mation to the specific gravity of that body, 
shewing that it was at least ten times lighter 
than common air, Dr. Black invited a party of 
his friends to supper, informing them that he 
had a curiosity to shew them. Dr. Hutton, 
Mr. Clarke of Elden, and Sir George Clarke of 
Pennicuik, were of the number. When the 
company invited had assembled, he took them 
into a room. He had the allentois of a calf 
filled with hydrogen gas, and upon setting it at 
liberty, it immediately ascended, and adhered 
to the ceiling. The phenomenon was easily 
accounted for: it was taken for granted that a 
small black thread had been attached to the 
allentois, that this thread passed through the 
ceiling, and that some one in the apartment 
above, by pulling the thread, elevated it to the 
ceiling, and kept it in this position. This ex- 
planation was so probable, that it was acceded 
to by the whole company; though, like many 
other plausible theories, it turned out wholly 
unfounded ; for when the allentois was brought 
down no thread whatever was found attached 
to it. Dr. Black explained the cause of the 
ascent to his admiring friends; but such was 
his carelessness of his own reputation, and of 
the information of the public, that he never 
gave the least account of this curious experi- 
ment even to his class; and more than twelve 
years elapsed before this obvious property of 
hydrogen gas was applied to the elevation of 
air-balloons, by M. Charles, in Paris.” 

Another anecdote, and we have finished. 
is of the celebrated Cavendish. 

‘* He was shy and bashful to a degree bor- 
dering on disease ; he could not bear to have 
any person introduced to him, or to be pointed 
out in any way as a remarkable man. One 
Sunday evening he was standing at Sir Joseph 
Banks’s in a crowded room, conversing with 
Mr. Hatchett, when Dr. Ingenhousz, who had 
a good deal of pomposity of manner, came up 
with an Austrian gentleman in his hand, and 
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introduced him formally to Mr. Cavendish. He 
mentioned the titles and qualifications of his 
friend at great length, and said that he had 
been peculiarly anxious to be introduced toa 
philosopher so profound and so universally 
known and celebrated as Mr. Cavendish. As 
soon as Dr. Ingenhousz had finished, the Aus- 
trian gentleman began, and assured Mr. Caven- 
dish that his principal reason for coming to 
London was to see and converse with one of 
the greatest ornaments of the age, and one of 
the most illustrious philosophers that ever ex- 
isted. To all these high-flown speeches Mr. 
Cavendish answered not a word, but stood with 
his eyes cast down, quite abashed, and con- 
founded. At last, spying an opening in the 
crowd, he darted through it with all the speed 
of which he was master; nor did he stop till 
he reached his carriage, which drove him di- 
rectly home.” 

We are inclined to think that the most diffi- 
cult and perhaps interesting part of the history 
of chemistry will present itself in the continu- 
ation of this excellent work ; we allude parti- 
cularly to the comparison of the modern pro- 
gress effected by the continental philosophers 
and the British, more especially the introduc- 
tion of the atomic philosophy, which itself is 
so much indebted to the learned professor for 
the developement which it has assumed. Com- 
piled with judgment, and arranged with clear- 
ness and precision, this work derives a further 
interest from the enthusiasm with which the 
author has treated his subject; while its popular 
style will ensure it a very extensive perusal. 





Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 

London, 1830. Murray. 

OF this very curious publication we must defer 
our review till next week, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour at which it reached us; but this 
we regret the less, as we believe we have the 
only copy which has been completed, and the 
volumes will hardly be before the world till 
we also appear in another Literary Gazette. 
Finati’s was a life of strange and memorable 
adventure in Asia and Africa: Othello himself 
had not more imminent ’scapes. His account 
of the Wahabee war, of which he was a wit- 
ness, is very interesting; but we can only 
select two or three characteristic anecdotes, 
which will afford a slight idea of this various 
and extraordinary production. 

Egyptian Thieves. —While in the service of 
the Pasha of Egypt, he tells us, “ Whilst 
moored at Minieh, one night, preparatory to 
my going to rest, I had retired to some distance 
from my companions, on the shore, and was 
there in no favourable posture for defence: it 
was dark, but I thought that I could distinguish 
something moving on the ground near me, 
which I supposed to be a dog; but a stone which 
I threw soon discovered my error, for a man 
started up, and seemed to slink away to a dis- 
tance, so that I looked no more after him ; but, 
within a very few seconds, I felt him leap sud- 
denly on me from behind, and lay violent hold 
both of my wrists and of my throat, and so drag 
me along backwards with him into a pit close 
at hand, which is filled by the Nile at some 
seasons, but was then dry. He was a powerful 
man; and I had no arms whatever upon me 
for defending myself; so that, keeping me still 
throttled with one hand, and kneeling on me, 
he proceeded to rifle me with the other, in 
search of money, or whatever might be worth 
his taking ; but finding nothing, he gave me at 
last a stab in the right shoulder, with a little 
crooked knife which he wore, and as he loosed 
me, struck several blows with a stick to pre- 





Sa 
vent my following. I hastened back to the 
boat, and there, shewing my wound, told my 
comrades what had just happened; upon which 
all immediately armed themselves, and hastened 
to the spot ; but, though so little time had been 
lost, and they searched for hours together in all 
directions, no signs of the culprit were discover- 
able: I had, however, the consolation of know. 
ing that he was without booty, and that the cut 
which he had given me, though it bled much 
in the first moments, was of little consequence. 
An adventure of this nature had nothing in 
it that was uncommon at that time,—the 
Egyptian peasantry were become quite a na- 
tion of thieves, and had carried their art 
to a high degree of skill and perfection ; 
in fact, the confusion of the times, and the 
constant struggles between the Pasha’s army 
and the Mamelukes had so taken away from 
them all opportunity for industry or honest 
gains, as well as all security for property, and 
had so laid waste the villages and the whole 
territory, that a better course of life could 
hardly be expected from them ; robberies, there. 
fore, and violences, and even murders, became 
matters of daily occurrence. We were des. 
tined, a little lower down, to witness an act of 
still greater audacity, and which brought with 
it far more fatal effects. We had put to shore 
near Benysouef, and after having dined to. 
gether at noon in one of the great groves of 
palm-trees, continued sitting there all the after- 
noon; and to pass the time, were amusing 
ourselves with games of cards and dice. The 
stakes were trifling at first, but rose as we pro- 
ceeded; and from playing, at the outset, for 
paras, we advanced at last to gold; the inte- 
rest, of course, grew deeper in proportion, and 
before night-fall some had been winners of 
considerable sums. The losers were now in no 
temper to leave off; and so, when it grew 
dark, lanterns were lighted, and hung from 
the trees, that the game might be continued. 
This drew several Arab thieves about us, 
who crept on, little by little, close to our 
circle, unperceived, for we of ourselves con- 
stituted a little crowd, being from thirty 
to forty soldiers, and were all so engrossed 
by our play, that we never noticed the 
strangers, but took for granted that all who 
were standing or sitting round, were our own 
attendants or the boat’s crew ; and the light, 
indeed, which our lanterns gave, was hardly 
sufficient to have undeceived us. Whilst each 
was sitting with his little heap of money before 
him, intent upon the cards, which were dealing 
round at the moment, some of these roguish 
interlopers suddenly knocked the lights out, 
and others at the same instant discharging 
handsful of dust into our eyes, snatched up as 
much of the money as they could lay hold of, 
and made off with it. In the first moment of 
surprise, none of us knew what had happened, 
and nothing remained to be seen but our own 
party. Without entering upon any explana- 
tion, or giving time for any, there began a 
general scuffle, every one in the number sup- 
posing himself robbed and insulted by his com- 
rades. All had instant recourse to their arms, 
which were unfortunately at hand, some stab- 
bing with their dirks, and some cutting with 
their sabres ; and the confusion and bloodshed 
proceeded so far, that they did not cease till 
nine of our party lay dead or dying on the 
ground, and several of the remainder grievously 
wounded; so that I considered myself fortu- 
nate in escaping with only a slight sabre-cut 
upon the arm. We learned afterwards, from 
some of the by-standers, when our spirits were 
calmed and more brought to reason, what it 
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was that had really taken place, and that they 
had in vain tried to stop our hands in time, 
and to pacify our misdirected fury at the be- 
ginning of the fray. We were filled with 
shame and remorse; but there was no help for 
what had happened, so we mourned over our 
companions, and got them buried. Thus dimi- 
nished in our numbers, we quitted Benysouef 
with horror, and paused for a while the next 
day opposite the pyramids of Dagshoor. One 
day more brought us to Old Cairo, from 
whence, some mounted and some on foot, we 
made our way to the city.” 

Soon after this, the massacre of the Mame- 
lukes took place, of which the account is most 
vivid and appalling. Of those who escaped 
the saughter, the after description is a remark- 
able picture of wild and warlike life. 

“While some of the Mamelukes were en- 
canped about Minieh, a thief set his mind 
upn carrying off the horse and wearing ap- 
pael of one of their beys, and with this inten- 
tpn contrived, in the dead of the night, to 
ceep, unperceived, within the tent, where, as 
i was winter-time, embers were burning, and 
shewed the rich clothes of the bey lying close 
athand. The thief, as he squatted down by 
the fire, drew them softly to him, and put 
them all on ; and then, after filling a pipe, and 
lighting it, went deliberately to the tent door, 
and, tapping a groom, who was sleeping near, 
with the pipe end, made a sign to him for the 
horse, which stood piquetted in front. It was 
brought—he mounted—and rode off. On the 
morrow, when the clothes of the bey could no 
where be found, none could form a conjecture 
as to what had become of them, until the groom, 
on being questioned, maintained to his fellow- 
servants that their master was not yet re- 
turned from his ride, and told them how he 





had suddenly called for his horse in the night, 
which at last seemed to give some clue to 


what had really happened. Upon this, the 
bey, anxious to recover his horse, as well as 
curious to ascertain the particulars, ordered it 
to be published abroad, that, if the person who 
had robbed him would, within two days, bring 
back what he had taken, he should not only be 
freely pardoned, but should receive also the 
full value of the animal and of the suit of 
clothes. Relying on the good faith of this 
promise, and possibly, too, not a little vain 
of his exploit, the Arab presented himself, 
and brought his booty, and the bey also, 
on his part, punctually kept his word; but 
since, besides the loss, there was something 
in the transaction that placed the bey in 
rather a ludicrous light, it went hard with 
him to let the rogue depart so freely, and 
he seemed to be considering what he should 
do; so that, to gain time, he was continually 
asking over and over again fresh and more 
circumstantial accounts of the manner in which 
the stratagem had been conducted: the other 
was too crafty not to perceive that no good 
might be preparing for him, and began to feel 
anxious to get safe out of the scrape; he shewed 
no impatience, however, but entered minutely 
to every detail, accompanying the whole with 
4 great deal of corresponding action; at one 
‘me sitting down by the fire, and making be- 
lief as though he were slyly drawing on the 
different articles of dress, so as to throw the 
bey himself, and all who saw and heard him, into 
fits of laughter. When he came at last to what 
concerned the horse, * It was,’ he said, ‘ brought 
to me, and I leaped upon his back ;’ and so 
in effect flinging himself again into the saddle, 
and spurring the flanks sharply with the stir- 
Tup-irons, he rode off with all the money that 
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he had received for the animal in his pocket, 
and had got much too far during the first mo- 
ments of surprise for any of the bullets to take 
effect that were fired at him in his flight ; and 
nothing further was ever heard of him or the 
horse. The nightly instances of pillage in our 
camp happened sometimes under circumstances 
of scarcely less impudence and hazard, though 
they might not present any thing quite so en- 
tertaining as this tothe reader ; and we were so 
constantly receiving fresh warnings to be upon 
our guard, that at last the watching for thieves 
became an essential and prominent part of 
military duty, and the numbers caught or 
killed were very considerable. Among so many 
victims of our vigilance, there was one, at 
least, who was innocent, and I regret to add, 
that he fell by my hand. It was my week of 
service, and I occupied, with the six soldiers 
who were under me, a tent that stood a little 
apart from most of the others; here, one morn- 
ing before daylight, while the rest were sleep- 
ing, I got out of bed, and was keeping watch, 
when the binbashee, or sergeant, of the tent 
that happened to be the nearest to us, having 
gone softly forwards from it to a short dis- 
tance (as it seems was his constant practice an 
hour before sunrise), was there kneeling, and 
silently saying his prayers, a custom so little 
general, and especially at that hour, among 
soldiers, that I do not recollect to have seen it 
observed by any other, either before or since. 
All that I could discern was what seemed a 
human form, crouching towards the ground, 
and occasionally moving, for there was not 
light enough to distinguish the precise posture, 
much less the identity of the person. My 
mind, strongly prepossessed with the idea of 
thieves, entertained no doubt at all that this 
must be one of then., and therefore reaching 
for my loaded gun as quietly as I could, I dis- 
charged it at the object. It took effect in a 
mortal part, and the poor man fell upon his 
face without a groan. I instantly ran forward, 
with my sabre in my hand, to make a trophy 
of his head, and so to secure my reward from 
our commander. But what was my astonish- 
ment and horror, when I found that, instead 
of a robber, I had killed my friend and fellow- 
soldier! Bitterly did I cry over his body, and 
was at first so engrossed by the remorse and 
sorrow which I felt for the rash act, that I 
never once thought of the dangers to which it 
would expose me.” 

In the Wahabee war we are told :— 

“ During the same interval our army was 
all encamped about the village (or villages 
rather) of Cara Lembi, but in a state of great 
discomfort ; for the quantity of scorpions was 
such, that most of the soldiers were stung by 
them in their tents, and such the virulence of 
their poison, that many died almost imme- 
diately, and some were kept so much upon the 
alarm, that they would prefer climbing up into 
the palm-trees, there to pass the night. Other 
reptiles and insects also abounded in the same 
proportion ; and the season being remarkably 
hot, our condition could hardly, in possibility, 
be worse than it was.” 

To get out of this position, they attacked 
the Wahabees, but were routed with immense 
loss; and Finati’s flight is a tissue of the most 
extraordinary accidents; but we must end our 
indication. It is long since we have met with 
so eventful and interesting a narrative. 





Joe Oxford, or the Runaway. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1830. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
Tuts is, at any rate, not a fashionable novel, 
but rather inclines to the old plan of Le Sage 





and Smollett. Like the hero of Le Sage, Joe 
Oxford, almost in the first page of the work, 
is launched on the great ocean of life, and 
seeking adventures, exposed to every imagin- 
able danger. He is in the Foundling Hospital 
when the scene opens; he runs away with a 
friend, and meets with extraordinary accidents 
by ‘* flood and field.” Of these not a few are 
of a startling character; and the interest ex- 
cited by the fate which seems to await the hap- 
less wanderer, carries the reader with interest 
as well as rapidity through his history. The 
portraitures of a reverend preacher, a quaker, 
a French dentist, an English and a Scotch ba- 
ronet, and a high blood beggarly German baron, 
may be cited as examples of the writer’s talent ; 
and some of the events at the Fortune of War, 
in Bristol, would do credit to a pen from which 
we had anticipated more than from the au- 
thor of Ned Clinton. 








The Law and Commercial Daily Remembrancer 
for 1831. Dunn and Son. 
The Diurnal Remembrancer for ditto. 
publishers. 
The Housekeeping Account-Book. The same. 
WE last year noticed these exceedingly con- 
venient and excellent publications, in various 
sizes, adapted to the use of persons of every 
class, and so well arranged, as not only to 
afford ample information, in lists, analysis, 
abridgments, &c. &c., on subjects likely to re- 
quire reference, but to invite to order and 
punctuality, by the judicious classification of 
their various heads, and the facilities they offer 
for preserving memoranda, hints, thoughts, 
and other fleeting particulars. To men of 
business, the mistresses of families, literary 
persons, &c., they will be found to be, in their 
several shapes, most valuable. 


Same 








Cheltenham Lyrics ; Lays of a Modern Trou- 
badour. By Hal Hardynge. Baldwin and 
Cradock, London; H. Davis, Cheltenham. 
1830. 

A pLEasan’ little volume. Its subjects being 

principally local, it may serve as an agreeable 

remembrancer of a season or so of Cheltenham 
gaiety. 


Edited by T. Roscoe, Esq. 
Lon- 





The Remembrance. 
author of the ** Landscape Annual.” 
don, 1831. Jennings and Chaplin. 

Tus is a pretty little volume, with several 
very pleasant tales. ‘* The Heiress of Hazle- 
wood” is an interesting story, from which the 
ghost had far better have been omitted ; and 
the “ Capture of a Conspirator” is told in a very 
lively manner. But we must say, it appears to 
us that the clever editor ought to have exerted 
a severer judgment. For example, “* Prince 
Calaf” is an old eastern story, and with no 
particular merit in its principal incident. Miss 
Porter’s verses have been published before, in 
La Belle Assemblée; and a song beginning 
“ T would not die” appears in the Frriendship’s 
Offering of this year, under the name of a 
“Vernal Thought.” Another fault is, that 
the contributions do not harmonise: some are 
just fit for a Juvenile Annual, for example, 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s fanciful contributions ; 
while others, again, are destined for ‘ children 
of a larger growth.” The truth is, there are 
too many Annuals. We quote the translation 
of a Greek epitaph by the Harrovian, a youth- 
ful writer whose fine taste and poetical feeling 
enter so well into the classi¢al beauty of the 
ancient poets :— 
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«* Though thy feet, young pilgrim, be not weary, 

Thy spirit knows not guile, 

Yet walk not past the lone and dreary,— 
Sit yet by my tomb awhile ! 

Who sleepeth here? My name doth shine 
In many a Grecian glen; 

For joy and loveliness were mine, 
And favour among men. 

The grave hath gather’d them—the fold 
Of sin hath fall’n from ay tenet 

My soul the death-sheet hath unroll’d, 


y heart hath found its rest.” 
We rather suspect that the second line, 
“ Thy spirit knows not guile,” is an interloper, 
and, at all events, it has no connexion with the 
other three. The Remembrance is beautifully 
bound. 








The Child’s own Drawing-Book ; or, an Easy 
and Progressive Step to Drawing, in Ani- 
mals, Landscapes, Flowers, the Human 
Figure, §c. Drawn on stone by G. W. 
Davis. London, 1830. D. Carvalho. 

Tue “ Boy’s own Drawing-Book” would, we 

think, have been a better title, as, with the 

exception of the two or three first examples, 
the rest are far beyond the practice or power 
of children to reach to any useful purpose. 

This, however, does not at all militate against 

the utility of this production for youth and 

beginners; as the examples are numerous and 
spiritedly executed. Those, however, selected 
for the practice of the human figure, are 
neither in part nor whole equally well drawn, 
chosen, or executed; nor do we think flowers 
very profitable subjects to correct the eye, or 
form the taste of the juvenile aspirant in art. 

But, altogether, there is abundance and variety, 

very essential ingredients in elementary draw- 

ing-books. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, commenced the 
session on Wednesday last; David Pollock, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair. The meeting took 
place, as usual, in the great room of the Society, 
and a considerable number of members were 
present. The communications which had been 
received during the vacation were announced 
by the secretary, and referred for examination 
to the several committees. ‘Transactions of 
societies, both foreign and domestic, as well as 
books and articles connected with the arts and 
sciences, presented by individuals, were laid on 
the table, and many new members were pro- 
posed. A letter was read, accompanied by a spe- 
cimen of silk from the common garden spider, 
aranea diadema, reeled off from the live animal 
by a very ingenious apparatus. The fibre is 
finer than that of the silk-worm, and more 
opake ; its colour is white, with a high me- 
tallic lustre, so that it more nearly resembles 
silver-wire than any other substance. 

It is intended that the ‘ evening illustra- 
tions,” which gave so much satisfaction during 
the last two years to the members and visitors 
introduced by them, shall be resumed after 
Christmas. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
On Tuesday evening the first meeting of the 
present session took place; A. B. Lambert, 
Esq., in the chair. A ymanag of donations 
made to the Society during the recess were 
laid on the table: amongst them were Dr. 
Wallich’s Plante Asiatice Rariores ; Andubon’s 
Birds of America, &c. A paper by John Hogg, 
Esq., M.A, on the classical plants of Sicily, was 
partly read: we do not give an analysis of it 
until the reading shall have been finished. 





The draft of a loyal address to His Majesty, on 
his accession, was also read, and unanimously 
adopted. Several fellows were elected. The 
meeting was numerously attended: amongst 
the company was Capt. King, of the Adven- 
ture (see last week’s Literary Gazette)—and 
it may here be stated, that it is the in- 
tention of government to extend his survey 
from Rio de la Plate to Cape Horn. Mr. 
Burchell, author of travels in Southern Africa, 
was also present: this traveller has recentl 

arrived from the Brazils, where he had been 
for a considerable period making collections in 
natural history. It was his intention to pro- 
ceed into Peru; but the unsettled state of 
politics in that country prevented him.* 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
OF this new Society, from which we anticipate 
(as we have always expressed) results the most 
favourable to science, and much of national 
honour, the affairs have been going on most 
prosperously during vacation time. And we 
rejoice to say it is no longer a thing of promise, 
but of fulfilment and performance. Consider- 
ably above five hundred members are now 
enrolled; and so many interesting and im- 
portant papers have already been received, that 
though the first ordinary meeting takes place 
on Monday, yet there will be a fasciculus of 
Transactions, &c. ready for distribution within 
two short months. This fasciculus will be 
presented to all the members gratuitously ; 
and from what we know of it, we can venture 
to predict that it will be well worthy of their 
acceptance and of the Society. With the pa- 
tronage of the Institution, his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to order an annual 
donation of fifty guineas to be adjudged as a 
premium. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tuts Society resumed their meetings for the 
season on Monday last; Edward Wright, M.D., 
President, in the chair. Dr. Wright addressed 
the members on the advancing state of phreno- 
logy in England, and informed them that he 
hailed with delight the intention of Dr. Vimont, 
who would shortly commence a course of lec- 
tures on the science, illustrated by his vast col- 
lection of crania and brains. Mr. Henry Drew 
read a brief account of the crimes of Dobie and 
Thomson, the Gilmerton carters lately exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh, casts of whose heads he 
presented to the Society. 

Numerous skulls of animals from the East 
Indies (intended for the Museum of the Zoo- 
logical Society) were laid upon the table by 
Mr. C. R. Hyndman; several remarks were 
made on their cerebral organisation, by the 


President and Dr. Vimont, in which they were | 


corroborated by the anecdotes afterwards related 
by Mr. Hyndman. 

Dr. Vimont communicated to the meeting a 
proposal for the formation of a new phrenologi- 
cal bust, in which he wished not only to pre- 
sent the form of the skull, but likewise that of 
the brain, divided into its separate organs; he 
also meant to take into consideration the thick- 
ness of the integuments covering the skull, 
which he considers has not in those busts now 
before the public been duly appreciated. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tue critical hour has arrived, but, like the 
ides of March, is not yet passed. The council 


_® Such is our regular report: our readers are aware of 
the frequent notices we have taken of M. Burchell’s ex- 
traordinary scientific labours.—Had. 


met with closed doors on Thursday; and on 
Thursday next, whatever may be the views of 
parties will come to light. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

On Wednesday the Royal Society of Litera. 
ture resumed its sittings, after a meeting of the 
Council; at which (we understand) the pro. 
gress of the building fund, and, concomitantly, 
of the mansion now erecting for the Society by 
the voluntary subscription of the members, 
were the chief subjects which engaged atten- 
tion. The reports in both respects were of the 
most gratifying kind. 

The ordinary meeting was held at three 
o’clock, when a number of presents, received 
during the recess, were announced, and thanks 
voted to their respective donors. Among these, 
a very valuable collection of pamphlets, above a 
thousand in number, from Mr. Todd, the com. 
piler of Johnson’s improved Dictionary, vas 
the most conspicuous. New members were 
elected, and others proposed. Other routiie 
business being disposed of, Mr. Sotheby, at tle 
request of the Council, read 4 part of his trans 
lation of the second book of the Iliad; of 
which we trust we shall be enabled to give a 
specimen in an early No. of the Literary 
Gazette. 


THE ART OF BOOK-MAKING: 

A New Branch of the Cut-and-Dry System!!! 
FinDING that the exposure of literary fraud 
in our last two Nos. has done the state some 
service, and having received the thanks of 
parties the most concerned in such matters, we 
are inclined to continue our efforts for the 
public benefit, not only in marking impositions 
of this particular character for reprobation, 
but in holding up the puff system in general, 
and other evils which infest the field of litera- 
ture, to the ridicule and reprehension they so 
justly deserve. 

Beginning with a retrospect to the story of 
Separation, we hear that the publishers have 
re-demanded the price, 250/., which they gave 
for it, as an entirely original werk ; but we 
think they will abandon this; for it is a 
whimsical fact, that the book has sold better, 
and been in greater request at the circu- 
lating libraries, than before. Like the loss 
of character upon the stage, it has made the 
novel popular. The Monthly Review has 
taken up the subject in a fierce and fiery 
tone, denouncing it, with appeals to ‘* Good 
God!” as a deliberate imposition, which 
it undoubtedly is; but we refer to our con- 
temporary for another purpose. In intro. 
ducing the matter, he alludes to Belmore, 
| published in 1829, as a preceding instance of 
| the same kind; which led us to inquire into 
| this point; and the result is, that with regard 
to Belmore, there was no deception whatever. 
The edition of 1829 was distinctly published 
as a reprint ; as the title-page, which we copy, 
clearly proves. It is, ‘* Belmore, a novel, by 
the Hon. Anne $8. Damer, in two volumes. 
New Edition. London, H. Colburn.” The first 
edition was published by Johnson, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; but there is no other resem- 
blance between the cases, except that of a long 
interval between the first and second publica- 
tion. Belmore was avowed, with the honour- 
able author’s name: Separation concealed, 
with the honourable author’s name ! — all the 
difference ! 

While investigating this business, however, 
another odd affair became known to us, which, 
if secretly performed, and money obtained 
for copyright, is a tolerably exact precedent 
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As 
for the writer of Separation. In 1798 ap- 
“ He would be a Peer, an English story. 
two vols. Sold by Lee and Hurst,” &c. And 
in 1805 there issued from the press four vol- 
umes of Tales (Longman and Co.) by Mr. Dal- 
las, (Lord Byron’s friend) of which the second 
tale, entitled Morland, is now before us. On 
comparing this, we discover that from page 24 
of He would be a Peer, and from page 3 of 
Morland, to the end of both, the stories are 
precisely the same, with only similar altera- 
tions of proper names and language, as is 
sufficient to put a new face on an old acquaint- 
ance. If Mr. Dallas was paid for this, it is 
precisely an example of the Separation job: at 
all events, it was a hoax upon the readers and 
purchasers of novels. 

In noticing the Annuals of the present as 
well as past years, we have taken occasion, 
where it occurred to us, to notice the duplicate 
publication of pieces without any acknowledg- 
ment: it is a practice, to say the least of it, 
disingenuous towards the public; and, like 
that of periodicals borrowing largely from 
contemporaries without quoting the original 
source, is evidence of a paltry spirit, unworthy 
of the humblest writer that ever wrote. While 
on this subject, we may add (for these are 
facts in the history of the literature of the 
day which it is well to record), that we enter- 
tain some strong suspicion respecting the recent 
publication of the Romances of Real Life, by 
Mrs. C. Gore, (Colburn and Bentley): we have 
not the volumes by us to refer to; but the 
Lettre de Cachet and the Reign of Terror 
(previously published by Andrews) were, if we 
do not much mistake the matter, almost the 
same—we mean that half the Romances had ap- 
peared before under another name. 


So much, at present, for the tricks of trade 
and of authorship: we shall reserve some re- 
marks on the puffing system, of which we have 
ever been the most determined enemies, till 
next Saturday. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages; particularly of the 
Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs by 
William Jerdan, Esq. No. XIX. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

Or the three memoirs in this No.—namely, 

the Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, Viscount 

Goderich — Richard Porson, M.A.—and the 

Hon. George James Welbore Agar Ellis—the 

present exceedingly critical state of public af- 

fairs renders that of Lord Goderich, for the 
time at least, the most important. ‘ In pre- 
paring this memoir,” observes the biographer, 

‘““we have been led to enter more minutely 

into a public life of some twenty years than 

could be expected from us; but the opinions 
and policy of a statesman who has taken so 
distinguished a part in all the great questions 
on which the prosperity of the country depends, 
is well worthy of attention, both for the past 
and future. Whether we may see Lord Gode- 
Tich in office, or out, we must contemplate him 
as an individual endeared to the country by 
his consistency and integrity.” Passing over 
the early part of the history of his lordship’s 
political career (which, however, is very inte- 
resting), we will transcribe a passage explana- 
tory of his conduct when in the highest official 

Station; and one which affords great insight 

into ministerial and party measures. 

“ When Mr. Canning was appointed first 
lord of the treasury, in 1827, Lord Goderich 





did not feel that he should be justified in taking 
the course followed by several of his colleagues 
and friends ; and having no personal or public 
grounds that could justify his refusal to act 
under Mr. Canning, he determined to remain 
with him, and accepted the seals of the colonial 
department. In coming to this decision, he 
does not appear to have been influenced by con- 
siderations of mere personal attachment to Mr. 
Canning, with whom his connexion, though 
always friendly, had never been one of long- 
established private intercourse. But he has 
always expressed a high opinion of his talents ; 
he thought his character and conduct most 
cruelly and unjustly traduced ; and he appears 
to have shared those principles of public policy 
of which Mr. Canning was the powerful and 
eloquent advocate. Lamenting, therefore, as 
he did, the breaking-up of old political con- 
nexions which took place at that period, Lord 
Goderich, as he could not ascribe it to any 
thing justly imputable to Mr. Canning, felt 
that an abandonment of him on his part would 
have been at once dishonourable and unjusti- 
fiable. On the loss of that distinguished man, 
his late majesty, as we have already said, was 
pleased to send for Lord Goderich, and place 
in his hands the office of first lord of the trea- 
sury. It has been understood that it was the 
wish of his majesty, in any arrangements for 
successors in office, which might be found ne- 
cessary in consequence of the vacancy created 
by the death of Mr. Canning, that no proceed- 
ing should be adopted which should, by the 
introduction of individuals not before belonging 
to the government, change its general character 
either as to men or measures. Lord Goderich, 
therefore, succeeded to all the difficulties which 
belonged to the composition of Mr. Canning’s 
administration. It will be in the recollection 
of contemporaries, that great doubts were en- 
tertained as to the possibility of Mr. Canning 
being able to keep the government which he 
had formed together; and yet the following 
short analysis of its component parts will shew, 
that, independently of the great personal sway 
which his unrivalled talents as an orator gave 
him in the House of Commons, he had, as 
compared with Lord Goderich, an incomparably 
better chance of successfully cementing the 
somewhat heterogeneous elements of which 
the cabinet was composed. Mr. Canning’s 
government was composed of moderate Whigs, 
moderate Tories, and of a few Tories of less 
liberal principles. The first party, at the 
head of which was Lord Lansdowne, had al- 
most adopted Mr. Canning as their political 
leader, and had certainly, on the defection of 
his former colleagues, enabled him by their 
support to form a government; but their 
adoption was confined to him personally. 
The moderate Tories were chiefly composed 
of Mr. Canning’s personal friends, on whom 
he could confidently rely. These two parties 
concurred in opinion on the great doméstic 
question of Catholic Emancipation. In the 
third party, mg | inferior in number to the 
other two, the leading personage in station 
and talent was the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst: but as he had been selected by 
Mr. Canning, it may be assumed that dif- 
ference of opinion upon the one question of 
Catholic Emancipation would not have pre- 
vented the fullest identity of interest, as to the 
maintenance of the government. Among the 
principal Whigs it is also to be observed, that 
Lord Carlisle (a member of the cabinet) was a 
personal friend of Mr. Canning; and that 
Lord Holland, a zealous supporter of the new 
government, had always been united in habits 





a 
of very intimate intercourse with the minister. 
Lord Goderich, on the contrary, had not been 
adopted by the moderate Whigs as a leader ; 
among the moderate Tories in his government, 
there were none who united the character of 
personal friends and political adherents; and 
although of the third and least numerous 
party, Mr. Herries had been recommended by 
him to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it is clear, from subsequent events, that Mr. 
Herries did not feel himself in any degree 
bound to his lordship as his political chief. 
Lord Goderich was therefore placed at the 
head of a government composed of parties im- 
perfectly united, and over any or all of which 
he had decidedly no previous personal influence. 
Mr. Canning possessing that influence, might 
have kept down the mutual jealousies of Whigs 
and Tories; but even with all the advantages 
which he individually had, the first vacancy in 
a cabinet office would probably have led to a 
struggle for filling it up, that might have de- 
stroyed the ministry. We can therefore easily 
imagine, that Lord Goderich, in obeying his 
late majesty’s commands, must have yielded 
rather te a sense of duty, than to the dictates 
of ambition. It is not our intention, however, 
nor does it fall under the scope of this memoir, 
to examine the particular events that produced 
the dissolution of his administration ; and we 
shall therefore conclude our remarks on this 
period by stating, that in his public measures 
there was no departure from the principles of 
foreign or domestic policy by which Mr. Can- 
ning had been regulated, or from any which he 
had himself professed or adopted as the rule 
of his own conduct.”’ 

In the present condition of the country and 
of parties, much information may be obtained 
from such obviously well-ascertained state- 
ments of the past, which (like these Memoirs 
in general) bear the stamp of high historical 
authenticity. The portraits are exceedingly 
creditable to the work; and the work itself is 
one of high biographical importance. It is 
truly a brief but certain book of reference, not 
only for our times, but for the future. 





Tilustrations to the Amulet for 1831. 

AN exceedingly clever and pleasing little col- 
lection of prints, highly creditable to the taste 
of the proprietors and to the skill of the artists. 

The Countess Gower and her Child. Painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; engraved 
by W. Finden. The laudable anxiety which 
the proprietors of publications that must be 
popular in order to be profitable, manifest to 
avail themselves of the works of the late pre- 
sident, is a striking tribute to his merits. 
This is an admirable composition. Nothing 
can exceed the loveliness and dignity of 
the mother, whose attention is suddenly called 
from her book to some occurrence out of 
the picture, by the earnest gesture, and 
almost audible ** look, mamma!” of her (ex- 
cept the limbs) beautiful boy. Mr. Finden 
has exerted himself with great success in repre- 
senting the characteristic qualities of Sir Tho- 
mas’s style, particularly with reference to depth 
and richness of tone.— The Resurrection. 
Painted by J. Martin; engraved by R. Wallis. 
The city of Jerusalem is here treated with all 
that sublimity of effect which no man knows 
so well how to impart to his productions as 
Mr. Martin; and the angel and the three 
Maries, minute as they are, are full of expres- 
sion. We are not quite so well pleased with 
the guards in the fore-ground.—The Orphans. 
Painted by J. Wood; engraved by C. Rolls. 
We noticed the picture in our account of the 
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Exhibition at Somerset House: Mr. Rolls has 
engraved it in a very satisfactory manner.— 
Cromwell at Marston Moor. Painted by A. 
Cooper, R.A., from a sketch by an unknown 
artist; engraved by W. Greatbatch. Let the 
sketch have been by whom it may, Mr. Cooper 
has made it entirely his own. If Oliver does 
not strike instantly, it is over with him.—The 
Florentine. Painted by H. Pickersgill, R.A. ; 
engraved by E. Finden. In all countries the 
yearnings of maternal and filial love are equally 
strong; and the manifestation of them is equally 
pleasing.— Sweet Anne Page. Painted by R. 
Smirke, R.A.; engraved by E. Portbury. Mr. 
Portbury has been very happy in transferring 
the various excellencies and peculiarities of Mr. 
Smirke’s style to steel.—_The Village Queen. 
Painted by J. Boaden; engraved by C. Marr. 
A bewitching creature ; full of simplicity and 
grace. The picture does Mr. Boaden the 
highest credit; and it has been exquisitely 
engraved by Mr. Marr.—Florence, from the 
Chiesa al Monte. Painted by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.; engraved by E. Goodall. A 
simple representation of the beautiful Tuscan 
city, with the fine valley in which it is placed, 
and the silver stream by which it is watered.— 
Sunset. Painted by G. Barrett ; engraved by 
J. Pye. Numerous as have been the subjects 
of this class from Mr. Barrett’s pencil, we 
really think this the most charming we have 
met with. What Claude is superior to it in 
sweetness and truth of effect? Mr. Pye has 
entitled himself by his felicitous execution to a 
full share of the admiration which this charm- 
ing little plate must generally excite.—The 
Legacy. Painted by — Inskipp; engraved by 
J. Stewart. The sentiment and the general 
effect are excellent: we wish the lady had a 
little more beauty.— The Corsair’s Bride. 
Painted by J. Hollins ; engraved by H. Rolls. 
If she were to rise from the couch on which 
she is reposing in all the elegance of oriental 
languor, decked out in all the splendour of 
oriental costume, she would prove herself a 
tall woman of her inches. That extreme, how- 
ever, is infinitely preferable to the reverse: 
we hate a dumpy woman. 


Lord Byron in his Nineteenth Year; from 


Sanders. Engraved by William Finden. 
Tuts beautiful performance is intended for the 
frontispiece to Moore’s second vol. of the Life 
of Byron; but having a proof before us, we 
take the opportunity of noticing it as by far 
the most poetical and interesting likeness of 
Byron, and one of the finest works of art ever 
prefixed to any volume. It represents his lord- 
ship, full length, in a sailor’s dress, with a 
youthful companion, launching a boat. The 
composition is simple; the look of the principal 
figure is delightful ; and we think the admirers 
of genius will hail this production as its con- 
genial representation. 


Etching of Leslie’s Sancho before the Duchess. 
By Humphrys. 

WE are fortunate enough to possess one of 

these admirable etchings; of which we are free 

to say, that it promises to become one of the 

best engravings ever executed in England. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Art this theatre we have to congratulate the 
public on the disappearance of the Marriage of 
Figaro and the Barber of Seville ; for, notwith- 
standing the creditable efforts of Mr. Latham 
as the Barber, and Miss Crawford as the Page, 
the general cast of these operas has been so 





weak this season, as to make the defects of their 
English adaptation more glaring than ever to 
the improving musical taste of a London audi- 
ence. When they were first produced at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, opera, strictly so called, 
was foreign to our stage, and as mere musical 
dramas, admirably supported by Mrs. Dickons, 
Miss Stephens, Miss Tree, or Miss Paton, 
Liston, Fawcett, Jones, &c. &c. and produced 
with all the taste and splendour which at that 
period characterised the management, they 
afforded an evening’s entertainment of the 
pleasantest description. But now, 
** When lights are fled, 
And garlands dead, 
And all but we departed,” 

the effect is dreary indeed! Let us hear no 
more, therefore, of Figaro, till a full and effec- 
tive opera company can be brought together, 
and do justice to the entire compositions, either 
of Mozart or Rossini, which now the public are 
as well prepared and as anxious to receive as 
Mr. Bishop is able, and we are sure willing, to 
present to them, with English words, and to the 
exclusion of ‘‘ Come, fill the bowl, my jolly 
soul,’’ **O pescator dell’ oreda,’”’ ** Come where 
the aspens quiver,” &c. &c. &c. 

On Monday Henry V. was produced, the 
King by Mr. Macready: and to those who ap- 
preciate the energy and soul which this admi- 
rable performer can so finely breathe into such 
a character, we need not say how great a treat 
he gave. With regard to what is technically 
called the ‘* getting up” of the play as a 
‘“* yevival,” in the shape of new dresses and 
decorations, certes the present are not fit to 
‘march through Coventry with, that’s flat!” 
The play of Henry V., to be made fully attrac- 
tive, ought to be a magnificent pageant, or, 
perhaps, acted when this country was at war 
with France; and, as we trust it will not soon 
have the latter recommendation, we counsel the 
managers to try the former.* 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Last Saturday a dull and common-place melo- 
drama, in three acts, was produced here, under 
the title of the Carnival at Naples. From the 
confusion of the plot, the number of redundant 
characters, and the incoherence of the inci- 
dents, it had more the air of the work of a 
youthful aspirant than of an experienced vete- 
ran, such as Mr. Dimond. The principal inci- 
dents are, the decoying away of a young En- 
glishman from the midst of the gaieties of a 
Neapolitan carnival into a den of banditti, the 
terrors of his situation there, and his deliver- 
ance by means of a young woman who had been 
employed to tempt him into the snare by the 
blandishments of a wanton, but really possesses 
the trite purity and virtues of a heroine of 


romance. Will it be believed, that all these | 


incidents and situations are crowded into the 
beginning of the piece, leaving a long residue of 
consequent insipidity ? The plot is worthy of 
little further notice. The young person in ques- 
tion had been spirited away from her parents, a 
certain duke and duchess, by a good-for-nothing 
relation, who had an eye to her estate, and had 
fallen into the hands of the banditti, by whom 
she had been brought up, with a mind —mira- 
bile dictu !— perfectly uncontaminated. Her 
unprincipled betrayer is represented all along as 
a very sentimental person, full of fine feelings 
and equally fine speeches, which form an unac- 





* In our last weck’s dramatic notice, a nee division 
of the text, in making up the Paper, placed a few words 
respecting Miss Crawford’s début and the new pieces in 

reparation at Drury Lane at the commencement of the 
Bovent Garden article. Mr. Kenney’s adaptation of 
Hernani, and Mr. Poole’s ditto of Le Nouveau Pourgeau- 
gnac, are both in rehearsal at Drury. 


countable contrast to the steady villany of his 
purpose. Of course he loses both his object and 
his life : the damsel is restored to her parents and 
united to her lover. The Englishman has an 
Irish servant, represented by Power, whose 
rich brogue and whimsical action provoked much 
laughter, and kept the audience in good hu. 
mour. We had a few more personages intro. 
duced, for no other purpose than to sing songs 
and duets. Of these unhappy individuals, the 
foremost was Mr. Wilson, who had nothing to 
do but to walk on and off, speak a very few 
words, and sing a good deal of music, without 
any body knowing why or wherefore: in short, 
it was Carlos out-Carlossed. Miss Hughes had 
a part of a very similar kind ; and both of them 
might be left out with much advantage to the 
play. The music, composed by Barnett, has 
considerable merit, though it is liable to much 
censure. It deserves praise, in the first place, 
for the ingenuity and spirit of some concerted 
pieces, especially a carnival chorus and ballet, 
whieh is very effective, and would have been 
still more so had it not been for the recollec- 
tion of the market-chorus in Massaniello. It 
cannot be said that any of the musical pas- 
sages are positively borrowed from that chorus, 
yet the general structure is similar, and the 
vocal phrases, as well as the accompaniments, 
are strongly marked with the peculiar style of 
Auber’s music. A similar remark may be 
made on the overture. At the same time, 
both these compositions display much know- 
ledge of orchestral effect; and, on the whole, 
do the author credit. There is also a trio for 
two sopranas and a tenor, which is a charming 
production. We hope to see this morceau in 
print, as it would form a delightful acquisition 
to concerts and private parties. It is in his 
songs that Mr. Barnett has been least success- 
ful. With the exception of a very clever one, 
in the Polish style, sung by Miss H. Cawse, 
they are destitute of “* the one thing needful” 
in musical composition — originality. They 
eternally put us in mind of one modern com- 
poser or another, particularly of Rossini, from 
whom whole passages are borrowed. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s accompaniments to his vocal pieces are 
in general skilful and effective, but they are 
frequently too full and complicated ; and, like 
most other composers of the present day, his 
use of the noisy military instruments is inces- 
sant and indiscriminating. Thus, inferior as 
a dramatic composition, and with small claims 
to applause for its musie, the Carnival at Na- 
ples, acted to a wretchedly thin house, would 
have been deservedly condemned but for the 
sensation excited by a young lady of the name 
of Taylor, who made her first courtesy to a 
| London audience in the principal character. 
| If we may be allowed to judge from a début, 
and that of an extravagant as well as indif- 
ferent part, Miss Taylor is one of the most 
valuable acquisitions to the metropolitan stage. 
An actress of great ability, a pleasing singer, 
young, well-looking, graceful, and enthusiastic, 
a long career of fame and fortune, we trust, 1s 
opening for her, and a new source of interest 
and delight for the public. Her reception was 
as genuine, as well as flattering, as we have 
ever witnessed. The audience, like ourselves, 
| were evidently taken by surprise; and the appeal 
placed in her mouth by the author, at the end of 
the piece, helped to save his production, by the 
general application of it to the charming and 
intelligent speaker. We long to see this young 
lady in some character more worthy of her 
| powers, and we think we shall soon be gratified ; 
as, unless her attraction keeps it on the stage, 
| the Carnival at Naples cannot live a fortnight. 
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And the sooner she is out of it the better; for it 
forces ber into an exaggerated and somewhat 
melo-dramatic style, which will, we are sure, 
be abandoned when she has business to do less 
at war with nature and true dramatic art. The 
other parts were respectably supported: it was 
impossible to render them effective. Mr. Wilson 
could not have made any thing of his part. 
It was, as we have said, a nullity; and Mr. 
Barnett, with great dramatic propriety, we 
think, has written for it the most insipid songs 
in the piece. In general, the performance was 
received with much applause ; of the quality of 
a great portion of which, however (except the 
finale, already alluded to), some suspicion may 
be entertained, when it is considered that there 
must have been several different sets of cla- 
queurs in the house— namely, those attached 
to author, composer, and performers. 

On Monday evening their majesties hon- 
oured this theatre with their presence. The 

rformances were the Provoked Husband, and 
Teddy the Tiler. The national anthem and 
“ Rule Britannia” were exceedingly well sung, 
and rapturously encored ; but we missed the 
complimentary verse to’ the queen, which was 
so particularly distinguished at Drury Lane. 
Miss Fanny Kemble played Lady Townley for 
the second time in London, and in the serious 
portions of the character sustained her reputa- 
tion; but, though perfectly lady-like and grace- 
ful in the lighter scenes, there was a want of 
that indescribable air which distinguishes the 
woman of high fashion. Miss Kemble is a 
Lady Grace, not a Lady Townley. Whatever 
she does, is done sensibly, pleasingly, ‘* but 
still soberly.” Mr. Kemble appears to us the 
most perfect representative possible of the aris- 
tocratical moralist. We are inclined to rank 
his Lord Townley amongst the best of his per- 
formances ; and, enthusiastic as we are respect- 
ing him, that is high commendation. He looks 
born to a peerage; and his condescension to 
Moody, his sense of the ridiculous struggling 
with his natural dignity and delicacy during 
the simple coachman’s whimsical but vulgar 
account of his adventures, is, in our opinion, 
one of the most highly finished and faithful por- 
traits extant. Power, in the -after-piece, con- 
vulsed the house with laughter, the royal party 
included. 

On Wednesday, Miss Kemble appeared, for 
the first time, in the character of Mrs. Haller, 
her father performing the Stranger. So much 
was volunteered, last season, by the friends of 
the parties, respecting the delicacy with which 
they abstained from enacting, in concert, the 
virtuous loves of Romeo and Juliet, or the still 
more hallowed affections of Jaffer and Belvi- 
dera, that we were rather surprised by the pe- 
culiar inconsistency of the announcement of 
the Stranger. Excepting moral and other 
considerations, the performance has added an- 
other effective part to the list of the gentle 
lady, and the play is altogether one of the best 
acted at this theatre. On the fall of the cur- 
tain, Mr. Kemble was called for, and gave it 
out for repetition on Friday. 








VARIETIES. 

Royal Academy of Music.—We are glad to 
find that Lord Burghersh’s musical drama of 
Catharine, or, the Austrian Captive, is not 
only to be represented this evening by the 
pupils of that institution (the ae Academy 
of Music), which has been so much indebted to 
his spirit and care; but that her Majesty pur- 
poses to patronise the performances. An opera 
by an English nobleman, and executed by an 





entirely English school, is a great novelty and 
attraction. 

Africa.—M. Bozet, an engineer employed 
in the expedition to Algiers, has communicated 
to the French Academy some curious geognostic 
remarks on that part of the African coast oc- 
cupied by the French army ; namely, from the 
bay of Sidi-Feroukh to three leagues eastward 
of Algiers, and from the sea to the first chain 
of the Atlas Mountains. 

Parisian Theatricals.—It may be considered 
as one of the signs of the times, that at the 
Ambigu-Comique, the Variétés, and other 
theatres in Paris, several little dramatic pieces 
have lately been brought out, which have Buo- 
naparte for their hero. 

Russia.—The mines of gold and platina in 
Russia produced in the first six months of the 
present year a hundred and eighty pounds of 
gold, and sixty-one pounds of platina. 

New Club.—The English and Foreign Union 
Club, of which we spoke a week or two ago as 
the tenants of Lord Hertford’s splendid man- 
sion, is advancing rapidly towards completion. 
The house is to be opened almost immediately. 
Most of the distinguished resident foreigners 
have, we hear, joined it. 

Tiflis.—This city, the population of which 
last year amounted to 17,000, had at that time 
three journals; one in the Russian, another in 
the Georgian, and the third in the Persian 
language. The publication of the Georgian 
journal has been discontinued. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine. — Only think 
of our worthy Centenarian contemporary 
having been prosecuted for a libel, for the 
first time! The old gentleman, it seems, had 
reviewed a work on heraldry, in a manner 
unpleasant to the author; and the author had 
recourse to the wretched law of libel, in the 
hope of catching a farthing or a shilling 
damages, and thus punishing his critic with 
the usual ruinous expense by which justice is 
defeated, and the reverse done. He was non- 
suited : and if he had not been so, there must 
have been an end of all fair and honest cri- 
ticism. 

Medical.—We observe a letter in the Lon- 
don Medical Gazette, written by Dr. Granville, 
and reclaiming against an assertion in the bio- 
graphy of the late Dr. Gooch, that he, Dr. 
Gooch, had, by his essay, settled the question 
of the contagious nature of the plague. On 
the contrary, Dr. Granville demonstrates, by 
dates and authentic evidence, that the question 
was settled by Dr. Granville himself, and other 
medical men examined by a committee of the 
house of commons, and acted upon by govern- 
ment, before Dr. Gooch wrote'a line upon the 
subject. 

Painting and Engraving. — Mr. Gill, the 
artist, writes to us, that the engraving in the 
Remembrance, from his very clever picture of 
the ‘‘ Orphans,” though it has the name of Mr. 
C. Rolls affixed to it as the engraver, is, in fact, 
the work of a Mr. Duncan. Mr. Gill, with an 
honest warmth of feeling, asserts the claim of 
the young and unknown artist; and declares 
that Mr. Rolls only “ took the liberty to darken 
the plate, which had not at all improved it.” — 
It is our public duty to insert such authenti- 
cated appeals. 

The Prince de Condé.—The judicial and 
medico-legal documents respecting the suicide 
of the late Prince de Condé, are about to be 
printed at Paris. 

Dr. Valpy.—In returning thanks the other 
day to his pupils for the present of a handsome 
piece of plate, the learned and venerable master 
of Reading School spoke of “ the flowers 
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that had occasionally illuminated his path.” 
*“* Flowers. tluminate ?”’ exclaimed a young 
Aristarchus. ‘ To be sure,” observed a more 
amiable critic ; “‘ sun-flowers.”” 














LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLV. Nov. 6.] 
A work on the Temple of Jerusalem, according to the 
description of the Prophet Ezekiel, by John Sanders, 
architect.—The Annals of My Village; being a Calendar 


of Nature for every Month in the Year, by the Author 
of ** Select Female a Cadeau, 


or Cottage 
Lyrics, another new Musical Annual, is announced.—— 
Travels and Researches of eminent English Missionaries; 
including an Historical Sketch of tho Ponaeen and Pre- 
sent State of some of the principal Protestant Missions of 
late Years.—Mr. Walsh, of Cork, is preparing for publica- 
tion a new edition of his work on the Geometrical Base, 
castenity enlarged, and intended for public instruc- 
ion. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lynch's Feudal Dignities, royal 8vo. 1. 5s. bds.—Vines 
on Glanders, &c. 8vo. 12s. bds.—Lauder on the Moray 
Floods, second edition, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Internal Policy of 
Nations, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Stephen on West Indian Slavery, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—National Library, Vol. IIL. 
Thomson's History of Chemistry, Vol. I. 18mo. 5s. bds.— 
Statutes 11 George IV. and 1 William IV., with Netes by 
Dowling, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Falstaff’s Comic Annual, 
1831, morocco, 12s.—Statutes at Large, 4to. 12 Part I. 
11 George IV. and 1 William IV. 1/. bds.—Abercrombie 
on the Intellectual Powers, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Badnall’s 
Zelinda, a Persian Tale, 8vo. 3s. sewed.—French and 
English Pictorial Vocabulary, square 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.— 
Davis's True Dignity of Human Nature, 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
Bulmer’s Beauties of the Vicar of Llandovery, fcp. 8vo. 
5s. bds.—Pratt’s History of Savings’ Banks, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—Boscobel Tracts, by J. Hughes, Esq. 8vo. 14s. bds, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 
October. 
Thursday-- 28 
Friday ---- 29 
Saturday -- 30 
Sunday----+ 31 
November. 
Monday -- 1 
Tuesday -- 2 | 30.05 
Wednesday 3 ' 29.89 29.7 
Wind S.W., except on the 30th and evening of the 31st, 
when it was N.W. 
Alternately clear and cloudy, till the Ist, since which 
generally overcast. 
Rain fallen, -225 of an inch, 


Edmonton. 
51° 37’ 32” N. 


Latitude-.--.-- 
Longitude---» 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


29.99 
29.94 
30.03 30.05 


CuaREs H. ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«Gr Northcote’s Life of Titian—Kotzebue’s New Voy- 
age—Trant’s Travels in Greece—Constable’s Miscellany, 
the Greek War of Independence— Dawson's Present State 
of Australia—Pratt’s a of Savings’ Banks—Priest- 
ley’s Historical Account of Inland Navigation and Rail- 
roads, with its admirable accompanying Map—and many 
other new works of interest, are under consideration, 
though too late, or perhaps requiring too much time and 
attention for this No. 

In answer to Mrs. Watts, we have only to say, that we 
are not guilty of the mistakes she charges us with hav 
committed. The print and poem ofthe Soldier’s Widow, 

ublished in this year’s New Year’s Gift; did both appear 
n the Token (Goodrich, Boston, U. S., for 1828), where, 
though unknown to her, our fair and good friend will 
find them by referring to page 76. In the English work 
the plate is far better engraved after Scheffer, by Baker, 
than in the American volume by Cheney. There is no 
other difference. With regard to the God-mamma’s Let- 
ter, except a slight alteration in epithets, which seem to 
imply revision, it is identically the same in page 28 of 
the Juvenile Forget Me Not, and page 142 of the New 
Year's Gift. It is not easy to bear in mind precisely the 
multitude of small pieces which appear in such publica- 
tions.—We have no object but to preserve the public 
from repetitions as novelties; and may have been mis- 
taken, as Mrs. Howitt assures us we are, in supposing we 
had previously read her Olden Time. Sure we are, that 
with her abundant talent and integrity, she is among the 
last whom we would suspect of aught disingenuous. 

We are much obliged to our friendly correspondent 
B. W. On turning to Miss Bowles’ Solitary Hours, we 
find he is right in stating the little poem alluded toin our 
last is hers. Still, we must, for the sake of our own 
accuracy, refer him to the Annual we then mentioned, 
where he will find the verses under the other signature. 

We have no means of informing M. B. why the Spanish 
ow mea in the London University has been abo- 
ished. 

M. A. J. declined, for want of originality. 

We do not remember the prospectus to the new edition 
of the Waverley Novels sufficiently to say, that ‘‘a copious 
glossary” was prom: ; but having no doubt of the fact, 
from H. F.’s letter, we can only express our perfect re« 
liance on the fulfilment of the pledge. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HE LONDON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL, 16, Lower Gower Street, Bedford Square, (Head 
Master, the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge), will open on the 1st November. 

Visiters for the present year :— 
The Right Hon. Lord Auckland | Leonard Horner, Esq. F.R.S. 
Wm. Bingham Baring, Esq. 


Henry Hallam, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
A more detailed Prospectus than has hitherto appeared may 
be bad at the School, at the Office of the University, and at 
the following Booksellers: — Taylor, 80, Upper Gower Street; 
Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row; Baldwin and Co. 47, 
Paternoster Row; Parbury and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street; Jen- 
nings and Chaplin, Cheapside; Richardson, 23, Cornhill; Fel- 
lowes, 39, Ludgate Street; Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
Underwood, 32, Fleet Street; Biack, Young, and Young, 2, Ta- 
vistock Street; Smith, 172, Strand; Wyld, 7, Charing Cross; 
Knight, 13, Pall Mali East; Treuttel and Co. 80, Soho Square; 
Murray, 50, Albemarle Street; Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; Gar- 
dener, 163, Regent Street; Balliere, nt Street; Templeman, 
18, Percy Street; Alexander, 37, Great Russell Street; Callow, 
16, Princes Street, Soho. 
The Head Master may be spoken with at the School daily, 
(except Sentagee between the hours of 11 and 3. 
HENRY BROWNE, Head Master. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. — The 

Council hereby give notice, that the following Classes 

for the Session 1830-31, have just opened. The Latin, Greek, 

French, German, Italian, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindustani, 

and Hebrew Languages; Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Phi- 

losophy of the Mind, and Logic; English Law, and General Ju- 
risprudence. 

Prospectus of these several Classes may be had at the Office of 
the University, and at several of the principal Booksellers in dif- 
ferent parts of the Town. 

The Classes of the English Language and Literature will be 
opened in the course of the present month. 
LEONARD HORNER, Warden. 


Ce 
Henry Waymouth, Esq. 


6th November, 1830. 


O STUDENTS in ARCHITECTURE.— 
A Gentleman is desirous of taking a limited Number of 
Pupils early in the ensuing Spring, who will be instructed in the 
Principles and Practice of Architecture, and in every Description 
of Architectural Drawing. As he is not a professional Teacher, 
they will be required to assist occasionally in the execution of ac- 
tual Workin, lans, which will afford them an opportunity of 
acquiring a Knowledge of Construction, as well as Facility of 
Delineation, seldom to be met with. 
‘erms moderate. 
Every particular may be known on application, by Letter, to 
A. B., Dost Office, Vere Street, containing real Name and 





‘Address. 
7DANORAMA of MADRAS.—This Exhi- 


bition is open to the Public in the New Road, nearly 
opposite Gower Street. Painted by Messrs. W. Daniell, R.A. 
and E. T. Parris. 





Admittance Is. 
Catalogue, with the Print of Reference, 1s. 


Lisbon.—Now ready, Part lll. of a i 
ATTY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES of 
EUROPE, containing Six Views of Lisbon. 
London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall Mall. 
Who have also just published, Part VI. of 

Coney’s Engravings of the most superb An- 

cient Cathedrals and other Public Buildings of celebrity, in 
France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 





Just published, price 5s. 
x . on sh e58 
IX VIEWS of BRUSSELS, exhibiting 
some of the principal Points where the recent Contests 
took place, with a Pian of the City, drawn and etched by Lieut.- 
Colonel Batty. 
London: Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 


r * . 

UBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit Street. 

At this extensive and valuable Library, from which the 

Nobility and Gentry, in Town and Country, are supplied, ar- 

rangements are made for affording the utmost ible accommo- 

dation to Subscribers in the perusal of New Works, as well as 

those ofa standard character in the English, French, Italian, 

and German Languages, of which this Library contains an im- 
mense Collection. 

The Addenda for 1830 just published. 
Catalogues and Cards of Terms to be had on application. 


HE OBSERVER of Sunday, November 


7th, price only Seven-pence.—Civic Banquet to the King 
and Gress Se eer of Procession, and all other Particulars 
d with t 


eP. he R 











P ‘or the ption of their Ma- 
Jjesties, will be given in the Observer of Sunday, November 7th, 
illustrated by an accurate Engraving of the spiendid Interior of 
Guildhall, according to the form it will assume at the Festival 
to be given to the King and Queen on Lord Mayor's Day. This 
will be followed by another Engraving, in the Observer of the 
ensuing week, (Sunday, Nov. 14), illustrative of the Ceremonies 
to be observed on the same important occasion. 
A_ Monday edition of the Observer is regularly published at 

No. 169, Strand, every Monday Afternoon, at Four o’Clock. 





MUSIC. 


The Vocal Annual for 1831. 
8 pocket vol. price 4s. boards, or 5s. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 
THE VOCAL ANNUAL; or, Singer’s 
own Book for 1831, embellished with Two Engravings. 
London: Printed by C. Whittingham, for Thomas 1 » 
Cueapetans R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and sold by all Book. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


8vo. 6s. 6d. 
EMOIR of the LIFE of HENRY 
FRANCIS D’AGUESSEAU, Chancellor of France; 

and of his Ord for C lidati A ding cer 
Portions of the French Law. And an Historical and Literary 
Account of the Roman and Canon Law. 
By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





oe Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
HE CAMP of WALLENSTEIN, from 
the German; and origina! 


| Poems. 
By LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER. 
—s sata Mareay, Atbomaric Stsont._ 
The following New Works are just published by Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


I. 
HE LIFE of TITIAN, with Anecdotes of 
the distinguished Persons of his Time. 
By JAMES NORTHCOTE, Esq. R.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Titian. 


II. 
The Water Witch; or, the Skimmer of the 
Seas. By the Author of the ‘* Red Rover,” the “ Bord - 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Kennedy's Arrow and Rose. 
In demy 8vo. price 6s. boards, ” 


[He ARROW and the ROSE; with other 
‘oems, 


WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
Author of “ Fitful Pancies,” &c. 

“ Critics, and critics only, can do full justice to the Spirit, the 
deep feeling, the energy of this work. We consider Mr. Kenne- 
dy’s love-poetry some of the finest that ever was written. He isa 
= thought, feeling, and originality, can make one.”—Literary 

azette. 

“ He is full of strong feelings and good conceptions. Manliness 
and sincerity are the great characteristics of his style. He writes 
like a man of good muscle; he strikes his idea on the head at once, 
and then proceeds to another. He isno admirer of ornament. He 
uses the good old language of England—thrilling as it is, and full 
of home power—and his thoughts stand in it strong and sturdy, 
like the bristles on the back of the fretted porcupine.” —Edinburgh 
Literary Journal. 

«« North.—There, James, is an exceedingly graceful, elegant, 
and pathetic little poem, the ‘ Arrow and the Rose.’ "—Black. 
wood’s Magazine, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


3d edition, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. : 
ASTERN SKETCHES, in Verse. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





the “ Prairie,” &c. In vols. post 8vo. 
II. 
Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 


1830, with Remarks on the Actual State of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Power of the Ottoman Empire. By Captain T. Ab by 


Post 8vo. 
EVI and SARAH; or, the Jewish 
Lovers. A Tale of the Polish Jews. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Trant. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 


IV. 

The Heiress of Bruges, a Tale, by T. Col- 
ley Grattan, Esq. Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits 
of Travel,” &c. 

“ A story of the most absorbing interest." —Globe. 


V. 

A New Voyage round the World, in the 
Years 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826, by Otto Von Kotzebue, Post- 
— in the Imperial Russian Navy. In 2 vols, post 8vo. with 

lates. 


VI. 

The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
late President of the ea Society, &c. &c. y A, J. Paris, 
M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
&c. &c. In! vol. with a beautiful Portrait. 


vil. 
Maxwell, a Story of the Middle Ranks, 
by the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” In 3 vols. 
vul. 
The Literary Correspondence of John Pin- 
kerton, Esq. F.R.S. Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ix. 

Narrative of the French Revolution of 
1830, the Events which produced it, and the Scenes by which it 
was accompanied. By D. Turnbull, Esq. Embellished with 
Portraits of Louis Philippe and General Lafayette, and a Plan of 
the Scene of Action. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

Queque ipse miserrima vidi.—Virgil. 


xX. 
Scenes of Life and Shades of Character. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Lady Morgan's New Work, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
RA C E in 1829-30. 
By LADY MORGAN, 

** This is a book that will be universally read; the lightness of 
the style, the notoricty of the authoress, and the merit of the 
work will render it yi gaeagh 

“« As throwing light upon the state of private society and pri- 
vate opinion in Paris during the last twelve months, it will have 
a redoubled interest.” —G ode. 

“It is a delightful work, gay, sparkling, piquant, and meta- 
physical.”—Sua. 

“ ‘Lhis work on France is very clever.”—Spectator. 

“« Lady Morgan’s light and graceful pen touches every thing, 
exhausts nothing. She gives us peeps into life which none but 
an acute and observant woman could furnish.” —Scotsman, 

“ The work is written in Laay Morgan’s owa style; her sketches 
of French manners are excellent.”—#1eeman’s Journal, 

“* A work upon the state of France, in so glorious a time as that 
on which Lady Morgan has treated, was much to be desired; but 
when we have the sasterly hand combined with the scrutinising 
eye of Lady Morgan, undertaking the wished-for task, the public 
must be more than gratitied.”—Brighton Guardian. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


In 8vo. 
HE MILITARY EVENTS of the LATE 
REVOLUTION in PARIS. 
By an OFFICER of the GUARDS. 
From the Freneh. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


"HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for November contains, among a variety of interesting 
Articles,—Retrospective Remarks on the Atiairs of Holland and 
Belgium, by T. Campbeii, Esq.—Questions anticipated in the 
present Session—Reflections on the Policy of Spain, considered 
with reference to the present State of Public Opinion in Europe 
—the Distant Grave, by L. E. L.—Zoology in Dublin—RKecollec- 
tions of the late William Hazlitt, by ry Cornwall—Letter 
from Mr. Hobhouse, relative to Gait’s Life of Byron—the Banner 
of the Covenanters, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton—Sketches and Re- 
collections No.7; Gaming, by Mr. Poole—Fashionable Eclogues, 
No. 5; by T. Haynes Bayly, ais Histories of the Jews, by 
Milman and Gleig—the Last Guy Fawkes—La Reine Blanche, by 
Barry Cornwail—the early Lite of the late Mr. Huskisson—Shake- 
speare’s Character of tiamlet—the New Police—and the usual 
arieties in Politics, Critical Notices of New Publications, the 
Drama, Music, Fine Arts, Biographical Memoirs of Persons 
lately deceased, Provincial Occurrences, &c. &c. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





D. A. Talboys, Oxford ; — Sai, Treacher, and Co. 
ondon. 
GOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of Sophocles, 


literally translated into English Prose, from the Greek 
Text of Brunck, with Notes, the 2d edition, very much improved, 
8vo. 15s. boards. 

2. Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Pho. 
nician Virgins, and Medea of Euripides, literally lated into 
English Prose, from the Text of Porson, with Notes, the 4th 
edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. 8s. boards. In the press. 

3. The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripi- 
des, literally translated into English Prose, with Notes, 8vo, 
4s. 6d. boards. 


4. Aristophanes. The Comedies of Plutus 
and the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with 
copious Notes, 8vo. 8s. F ‘ yi 

5. The Rhetoric of Aristotle, literally trans. 
lated from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analy- 
sis of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmsbury, 
with Notes, 8vo. 12s. boards. “ . 

6. Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle, 
Bvo. 2s. Gd. sewed. i 

7. Hschylus. The Tragedies of HEschylus, 
literally translated into English Prose, from the Text of Blom. 
field and Schutz, with copious Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. boards. 

This is the only literal Translation of the whole of fEschylus. 
It is not a revision of the former edition, but a new translation, 
by a different hand. Order Talboys’ edition. s 

8. Livy. A new and literal Translation of 
Livy's Roman History, Books XXI.—XXX, inclusive, with Notes, 
2 vols. 8vo. ll, 4s. boards. 

4th edition, in 3 pocket vols. to correspond with the 
Family Library, price only 12s. 
EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, . 
J BELAND and its ECONOMY ; being the 
Result of Observations made in a Tour through the Coun- 
try in the Autumn of 1829. 
By J. E. BICHENO, Esq. F.R.S. Sec. Linn, Soc. &c. Xe. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











In small 8vo. . 
HE DIURNAL REMEMBRANCER; 
or, Pocket Diary for 1831, containing a Selection of the 
most useful Lists and Tables, including the New Table of Terms 
and Returns, forming a Diary of the most convenient size for 
M da, Appoi , &c. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, enlarged 
edition, containing half a page, 4s. extra enlarged edition, con- 
taining a page for each Day, 6s. 
London : blished by Edward Dann and Son, 9, Fleet Street; 
and seld by all Booksellers. 








HE LAW and COMMERCIAL DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER for 1831. 

This Publicati bi the advantages of a Diary for Daily 
Memoranda, with that of a most useful and valuable book o! 
reference to subjects of importance and utility to all Classes, but 
| eirpeneg so to Merchants, Bankers, Solicitors, and Men o! 

usiness generally. In the selection of information contained in 
this Work, will be found a Table of the Terms and Returns 
altered pursuant to the Directions of the Act relating thereto; 
an Abridgment of the Laws relative to Stamps, with practical 
Instructions,—this Abridgment, from the Intormation it con- 
tains, will be eminently useful to Country Solicitors,—Keview of 
the proposed Alterations in the Stamp Laws; a List of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, with their Town and Country Re- 
sidences; Analysis of the whole of the Public Acts of the last 
Session of Parliament, &c. &c. &c. 

Price 3s.; strongly covered, 3s. 6d.; half-bound, enlarged 
edition, half a page for each Day’s Memoranda, 4s. 6d. ; 
enlarged edition, a page for each Day, half-bound, 7s.; 4to- 
edition, a page for each Day, 12s. An edition in folio has this 
year been published, containing a page for each Day, adapted for 
the Use of Offices, &c. of extensive Business, price 15s. half- 
und. 





Any of the above may be obtained ruled for Cash Accounts. 
London: Published by Edward Dunn and Son, 9, Fleet Street; 
and sold ers. 
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ACOTOT’S CELEBRATED SYSTEM. 
A Treatise, founded —~ = System, and adapted to the 
7 anguage, is now published. 
French Language, 16 nov OY TOURRIER, 

The original Introducer of Jacotot’s System into this Country. 
The Work contains the First Two Books of Telemachus, in 
French and English; a Comprehensive Grammar, &c. 

London: Longman and Co. ; A. B. Dalau and Co. Soho Square ; 
T. and T. Boosey, Old Broad Street; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court; and of the Author, 41, Great Portland Street. 


In 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
LEMENTS of MEDICAL STATIS. 


TICS, containing the Substance of the Guletonian Lec- 
tures, delivered at the Royal College of Physicians; with nume- 
rous Additions, illustrative of the comparative Salubrity, Longe- 
vity, Mortality, and Prevalence of Diseases, in the principal Coun- 
tries and Cities of the civilised World. 

B: BISSET HAWKINS, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
of whom may be had, 

A Treatise on Syphilis, in which the History, 
Symptoms, and Method of Treating every Form of that Disease 
are fully considered. By John Bacot, Surgeon to the St. George’s 
and St. James’s Dispensary. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


Richerand’s Physiology, New Edition. 


In 8vo. price 18s. 2d edition, of 
SLEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 
By A. RICHERAND, 

Professor of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c. &c. 

Translated from the French, by J. G. M. DE Lys, M.D. 
5th edition, carefully revised after the 9th and latest French 
edition, and supplied with Notes and a copious Appendix, by 

JAMES COPLAND, M.D. Lecturer on Physiology, &c. &c. 
London: Prin for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green; Baldwin and Cradock; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Whit- 
taker, Treacher, and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; 
8. Highley ; Burgess and Hill; and J. Wilson. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
IVINES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
No. VI.; commencing the Works of Dr. Barrow (in 
which will be introduced several unpublished Sermons), with 
some Account of his Life, a Summary to each Discourse, Notes, 
&e. By Rev. T. 8. HUGHES. 

Nos. I. to V. contain the Complete Works 
of Bishop Sherlock, including several Tracts now first collected. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A., and sold by all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 

Parties and Factions, 
Second edition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d. 
ARTIES and FACTIONS in ENGLAND 
at the ACCESSION of WILLIAM IV. 

Contents: Ultra-Tories in relation to the Catholic Relief Bill, 
and to the Revolutionary Faction for the Repeal of the Union— 
Ultra. Whigs, in relation to the Ballot, and to dangerous Innova- 
tions— Liberals in relation to the Progress of Knowledge, and of 
Social Improvement—T he King and the Ministers—Union neces- 
sary to counteract the Incendiary and Revolutionary Factions. 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of 

BUONAPARTE, and HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 9 vols. 8vo. boards, new edition, published at 
4l. 14s. 6d. reduced to 2l. 

The eminent publish of this disti work having 
been induced to accept an offer made them for the purchase 
its unsold stock, it is, in consequence, become the sole property 
of J. Dowding, Bookseller, Newgate Street, who, desirous of ren- 
dering it more easily accessible to all classes, particularly those 
to whom the original price may hitherto have proved an objec- 
tion, as well as to a numerous class of new readers, excit to 
inquiry by the late extraordinary events in France, and by the 
threatening aspect of the times, has resolved on offering it for a 
limited period at the above extraordinary reduction. 











In 11 vols. 8vo. price 71. 14s.; or on large paper, royal 8vo. (of 
which only 150 copies are printed), price 11/. lis. in extra 


boards, 
LATONIS OPERA OMNIA; recensuit 

____ et Commentariis Scholiisque illustravit IMMANUEL 
BEKKERUS. Accedunt Virorum torum Heindorf, Wyt- 
tenbach, Ast, Buttmann, Gottleber, Findeisen, Serrani, Routh, 
Stallbaum, Nitzch, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckh, e, Nurnburger, 
Stutzmann, F. A. Wolf, aliorumque Annotationes textui sub- 
jecte, Versio Latina, et Timeei Lexicon Vocum Piatonicarum. 

This beautiful edition has received the highest eneomiums 
from the late Professor Dobree, and many other eminent British 
and Continental Scholars, and is the only Variorum one hitherto 
published : it contains the whole of the Greek Text, revised and 
amended from Manuscripts now first collated or used in any 
edition of Plato; the Latin Translation of Ficinus; the Greek 
Scholia; the Annotations, either entire or select, of the different 
Commentators on the Text of Plato, or the works attributed to 
him; a Reprint of the Lexicon Platonicum of Timeeus, as edited 
7 Ruhnken; the whole preceded by Fischer’s Literary Notice 
of the Life and Writings of Plato. Bekker’s Text and Scholia 
are used, and such typographical errors are d, as had 
escaped that editor's vigilance. 

London: Printed for James Duncan, Paternoster Row ; 

Parker, Oxford; and Deighton, Cambridge. 





_——_ 


: The National Library, No. III. 
Beautifully printed in small 8vo. with Portrait of Dr. Black, 
* > 1 ~ y 
E HISTORY of CHEMISTRY. 
- THOMAS THOMSON, Esq. M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
_No. I. comprises the Life of Byron, by John 
Galt, Esq. with Plates, _— in a single volume, price 5s. 

0. II. contains the History of the Bible, by 
the Rev. G. R. Gieig, M.A. M.R.S.L. &c. with Map of the Holy 
Land, price 5s. 

No. LV. containing the History of Chivalry, 
by G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ De L’Orme,” ‘ Darnley,” 
« Richelieu,” &c. With Piates, will appear on the Ist of Dec. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


| 





Sir Everard Home's Works.—In 8vo. price 5s. boards, 


SHORT TRACT on the FORMATION 
of TUMOURS, and the Peculiarities that are met with 
in the Structure of those that have become Cancerous; with 
their Mode of Treatment. 
By Sir EVERARD HOME, Bart. V.P.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. 
Sergeant-Surgeon to the King, &c. &c. 
By the same Author, 
Lectures on Comparative Anatomy. 6 vols. 
4to. with Engravings, 18/. 18s. boards; large paper, 271. 6s. 
Observations on the Treatment of Strictures 
in the Urethra and (Esophagus. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 6d. 
Observations on the Treatment of Diseases 
of the Prostate Gland. in 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 6s. boards. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


In 8vo. 16s. boards, the 4th edition, much enlarged, of 

YHE ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY, 

translated from the Latin of the 4th edition of Professor 
BLUMENBACH, and supplied with copious Notes. 
By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. F.R.S. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to, 

and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine in St. Thomas's Hos- 


ital. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
f | ‘HE QUEEN’S PAGE; a Romance. 
By SELINA DAVENPORT, 
Author of Italian Vengeance, Preference, Hypocrite, Original 
of the Miniature, an Angel’s Form and Devil’s Heart, &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 


Where may be had, just ready, 

Camden, a Tale of the South, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Cicely; or, the Rose of Raby, a Romance, 
4th edition, 4 vols. 1. : - 

Secrets in every Mansion, 2d edition, 5 vols. 
ll. 108. 

Weird Woman. By Mr. Coates. 
. 4s. 

Sailor Boy. By Rosalia St. Clair. 4 vols. 


ll, 48. 


4 vols. 
ll. 





The Horse. 
Published by Longman and Co. with elegantly coloured 
Soppersplates, price 12s. 8v 


Cc 2. 0. 
POPULAR TREATISE on GLAN.- 
DERS and FARCY. 
By RICHARD VINES, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Teacher of Anatomy and Physiology, at the 
Royal Veterinary College. 

Centaining anew and ample account of Glanders and Farcy, 
hitherto but imperfectly understood. Descriptive of its various 
forms and appearances; whether following other diseases or 
occurring independent of them—the causes by which they are 
produced, and the current opinions, prevailing errors, &c. exist- 
ing among Practitioners, Authors, and Lecturers. Including 
also an account of those Diseases which are liable to run into 
Glanders and Farcy—as Strangles, Colds, Inflammation of the 
Lungs, Grease, Dropsy, Injuries, &c.; with the best and most 
rational methods of prevention and cure. 

The plan of treatment and cure recommended for Glanders 
and Farcy is both economical and effectual; and the medicine 
such as can be easily administered; with respect to the result, 
its astonishing success has been the chief inducement of the 
author’s offering it to the profession and the public. 


Slavery as it now exists in the West India Colonies. 
In 8vo. with numerous Views. 


~ s 2 
OUR YEARS in the WEST INDIES, 
in 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829. 

«€ This volume forms a very agreeable and necessary addition to 
our knowledge of West Indian affairs.”—Standard. 

“* A very useful and a very attractive publication.” — Court 
Journal. 

“‘ A work alike useful to the historian and the geologist.”— 
Intelligence. 

London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 





Price 1s. 
LD BOOTY’S GHOST! a Serio-Comic 
Sailor’s Tale, founded on fact. 
By W. T. MONCRIEFF. 
Illustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 

“ This little poem is written with a poetic spirit which we 
should not have expected to find in our dramatic humorist. 
The illustrations are full of devilish life and fire.”—Atheneum, 

* An excellent bonne bouche.”—Paul Pry. 

* A rare mélange of solemnity and humour.”—Sunday Times. 
is « Written with a grave humour, which is irresistible.” —Jntel- 

Ces 
* The designs are inimitable.”—Weekly Times. 
London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 


Homeri Ilias, cum Notis Anglicis. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 4s. in boards, 


In 
THE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 


Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages, and Preliminary 

ervations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance con- 
nected with Homer and his Writings. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 

Late of Pembroke — Cambridge, and one of the Masters 

of Christ’s Hospital. 

Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 

Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis @dipus Tyran- 

nus; (Edipus Coloneus, et Antigone; Euripidis Phocnisse; et 

Aischyli Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata de 

celeberrima Thebaide scripta. Notis Anglice scriptis illustravit, 

et Lexicon Vocum difficiliorum adjecit, Gulielmus Trollope, M.A. 

1a 8v0. price 14s. boards. 





Neatly bound, price only 4¢. 6d. 

HE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 

No. 11, containing Tacitus, translated by ARTHUR 
MURPHY, Esq. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted in 
former times, is to continue always a child; and the learned Dr. 
Parr says, “if you desire your son, though no great scholar, to 
read and reflect, it is your duty to piace in his hands the best 
translations of the best classical authors.” 

To those, therefore, who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge 
of the most esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, but ess 
not the means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, 
the present undertaking must prove a valuable acquisition. 

The preceding Numbers comprise Demosthenes, Sallust, Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar, Anacreon, &c. &c. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


New Work by the popular Author of Tales of a Voyager. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ANULPH DE ROHAIS; a Romance of 
the Twelfth Century. 

“The characters in these volumes are individualised and 
brought out with no ordinary degree of skill. We heartily recom- 
mend them, as possessing considerable interest and varied talent, 
very beautifully written, and full of pictures of the good old days 
of love and heroism.”—Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 


8vo. price Y0s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition of 
> mm OC 8 .& 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D, 
Head Master of Rugby School, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
London: Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 3 vols. 8vo. price 1. 4s. the 6th edition of 
7 . > 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOS. 
PELS and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled 
and abridged for the Use of Students. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 

Annotations on the Epistles; being a Conti- 
nuation of the above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton in the Moors. The 3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
schyli Agamemnon Triglottus. : 

Handsomely printed in royal 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
SCHYLI AGAMEMNON. Grece: 
Textum ad Fidem Editionum, presertim Blomfieldi- 
ane, recognovit, Notasque Anglice conscriptas et Indices adjecit 
acobus Kennedy, 8.T.P. Collegii S.S. Trinitatis apud Dublini- 
enses Socius. Teutsch: Uebersetzt von Heinrich Voss. English: 
translated by James Kennedy, D.D. 

Dublin: Printed at the University Press, for C., J., G., and F. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London; 
sold also by R. Milliken and Son, and John Cumming, Dublin; 
and Blackwood, and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, 
HRISTIANITY always PROGRES. 
SIVE; being the Christian Advocate’s Publication for 
the Year 1829. 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The State of Protestantism in Germany 
described; being the Sub of Four Di preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, in 1825. The 2d edition, 
enlarged with an Appendix. 8vo. 14s. 

2. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, 
in reply to Mr. Pusey’s Work on the Causes of Rationalism in 
Germany ; comprising some Observations on Confessions of Faith 
and their Advantages. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

HE BOOK of FATE, formerly in the 
ossession of Napoleon. 20th edition, price 5s. boards. 

«* We strongly advise all those careless and laughing circles 
which we hope will be gathered round many happy firesides in 
the ensuing winter, to provide themselves with this volume, 
which we can venture to promise will be an increase to their 
stock of cheerfulness, and will not often fail in its promise of ad- 
mitting them into the secrets of faturity.”—British Critic. 

The favourable reception the above work has met with poms 
passed through 19 editions), has induced several unprinciple 
persons to publish works under a similar title, against which the 
caution of the public is respectfully solicited. 

M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; sold by 

all other Booksellers. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 

> x 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 

REVIEW, No. XII. 

Contents. 

Norman Conquest of ; VIII. Commercial Histories; 

inglan Financial Reform 

On Codification, and IX. The Belgian Revolution 

its Application to X. Critical Sketches of Ger- 
the Laws of Eng- man, French, Italian, 
and Icelandic Works 
XI. Miscellaneous Literary 
otices from Den- 
mark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Ne- 
therlands, Russia, 
Sweden, and of Ori- 

ental Literature 
XII. List of the Principal 
New Works ub- 
lished on the Con- 
tinent, from June to 
September inclusive. 


Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Rich- 
ter, 30, Soho Square; and Black, Young, and Young, 1, Tavis- 
tock Street. 





an 

On Chivalry and Ro- 
mance, and Italian 
Romantic Poetry 

French Prohibitive 


System 

+ On the Occult Sciences 
of the Ancients 

+ Modern French Tra- 


y 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





HE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 
In Seven Volumes. 

The unrivalled beauty of this Series of Volumes has been uni- 
versally acknowl eng It comprises many of the most exquisite 
Specimens of line En, pores which modern times have produced, 
from the burins of Finden, Heath, J. H. Watt, Pye, J. H. 
Robinson, Rolls, Goodall, Goodyear, F. Engleheart, E. Finden, 
J. Mitchell, W. Greatbatch, R. Wallis, J. C. Edwards, Port- 
bury, and other eminent Engravers The Subjects are from the 
a of a large proportion of the most distinguished Artists of 

and include — ip Pictabas of great and deserved cele- 
brity. "be the Literary Department of the Work, which is edited 
by Alaric A. Watts, it may be sufficient to remark, that it com- 
prises Contributions from almost every popular Writer of the day. 


Large Paper Sets. 

A very few complete Sets of the ‘* Literary Souvenir,” in 
crown 8vo. (from its commencement in 1825 to 1830, inclusive), 
with Proofs of the Plates on India paper (originally selected by the 
Editor), may still be purchased, price 8i. 8s. separately, 1/. 4s. 
each, with the exception of the Volume for 1826, the price of 
which is 3/, 

Small Paper Sets. 

A few copies of the small paper impressions may be had i 
seven volumes, price 4/. 4s. The price of the Volume for 1825, ‘if 
purchased separately, is 15s.; of the rest, 12s. each. As two of 
these volumes are already out of print, and are not likely ever to 
be reprinted, those persons who wish to complete their sets of the 
Work, are recommended to do so without delay. 

Sets of Proofs. 
A complete Set of Proofs (imperial 4to.) on India 
Paper, of Illustrations of the ‘* Literary seadenced 
from 1825 to 1831, inclusive . e 
Illustrations of the ‘* Literary Souvenir 
Ma rteckessccesienaeccesenaes 

Ditto, for 1827, colombier. Proofs before letter: 

Ditto, for 1828, imperial 4to. . 

Ditto, for ditto, colombier Proofs before ‘letters 

Ditto, for 1829, imperial 4to. 

Ditto, for ditto, colombier Proofs before letters 

Ditto, for 1830, imperia) 4to. ove 

Ditto, for ditto, colombier Proofs before Letters 

Ditto, for 1831, imperial 4to. ........ 

Ditto, for ditto, colombier 4to. . 

*,* A few Sets, from 1827 to 1831, both inclusive, ‘of colombier 

roofs before Letters, may still be had, price Fifteen Guineas. 

0 Proofs before Letters were taken of the Sets for 1825—1826. 

Complete Sets of the Work, either of large or small paper, or 
Proofs, can only be obtained from the Editor, 58, Torrington 
Square. 
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In 8vo. with a Map, 1 


HE LIFE of BELISARIUS. 
By the Right Hon. a, MAHON. 

«« The work does considerable credit to his lordship’s scholar- 
ship, and is altogether a valuable contribution to the history of a 
most interesting era.’’—London Magazine. 

“« His jecaenie’ 's work is an able and valuable performance.”— 

Monthly Review. 

___ John — Albemarle Street. 


e 2d edition of 
EFECTS i “the PUBLIC CHARITY 
SCHOOLS, and REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 

In this edition positive proof is brought of the evils resulting 
from a want of Industry in the Education of the Poor, as men- 
tioned in the first edition; and a System recommended to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Poor, by mpneeieeing to them allot- 
ments of Land, in such a manner as will make it the interest of 
parents to watch over the conduct and education of their child- 
ren—encouraging industry both in parent and child. 

By MONTAGU BURGOYNE, Esq. 


Price ls. 
Sold by Rivington ond other Booksellers. 


~ Just published by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, 
New a Street. 


EMOIRS of DON JUAN VAN 
Rie LEN, ep ey the Narrative of his Imprison- 

ment in ¢ of th at Madrid, and of his 
Escape, ne Searats to Rosin, his Campaign with the Army of 
the Caucasus, and a brief Notice of his subsequent Career, up to 
the Period of his being placed at the Head of the popular Forces 
in Belgium during the recent Revolution. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Portrait and oe Plates. Ina few days. 


The Second Veune of the Life of Lord 
Burghley, Lord High Treasurer of England during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, with Extracts from his Private Correspondence 
and Journals. By the Rev. 7 aed 





The Life and Correspondence of John 
Locke, by Lord King. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with consider- 
able oe among which is a Diary of Lord Chancellor King. 

«A work which must ever remain a standard book in English 
libraries.”—Literary Gazette. 


IV. 
Musical Memoirs, comprising an Account 
of the general State of Music in England, from the first Comme- 
moration of Handel, in 1784, to the Year 1830. were with 


numerous Anecdotes, Musical, Histrionic, &c. T. Parke, 
a Years ai Oboist to the Sane "Rosai Covent 
en. In 2 vols. post 8vo. — 


Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 
the Third and Fourth Volumes. 
e know not when, if ever, we have perused volumes of 
the description of these now before us, with more intense curio- 
sity, amusement, and wee es Gazette. 


Memoirs of Lady ‘Retin, written by 
Herself, with Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Rich- 
pon Fanshewe. 2d edition, in small 8vo. with beautiful Portrait, 

« as very delightful volume.”—Literary Gazette. 
VIL. 
Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. 


R.A. with W. Hazlitt, Esq. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with a fine Por- 
trait of Mr. Northcote, 10s. ¢ 6d. = ” 





A 4th edition, in 2 vols. ae 16s. with assy Wood En, 
ings, of es of Manners, Gine- 
toms, Dress, &c. printed “uniformly with | rs. Markham’s His- 
tory of France, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Con- 


versations at the end of each Chapter. For the Use of 
Young Persons. 
By Mrs. MARKHAM. 





Also, " 
A New edition of Mrs. Markham’s History 
of France. 
A History of Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories of France and England. 2 vols. 16s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Under the mig of the Society for the Diffusion 
af Useful Knowledge, 
On Monday, November 8th, will be published, price 2s. 
HE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES, Vol. II. Part I. containing 
Two Portraits, engraved on Steel, of Arkwright and Barry; being | 
the Fourteenth Part of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Volumes published, price 4s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 
I. Menageries. 
Il. Timber Trees—Fruits. 
III. Insect Architecture. 
IV. Pursuit of Knowledge. 
V. The New Zealanders. 
VI. Insect Transformations. 
London: Charles RaIgh, Pall Mall East. 


On Monday, 29th November, v _— be published, i in 3 vols. 


HE SEA KING S. in ENGLAND; an 
Historical Romance of the Time of Alfred. 
By the Author of the “ Fall of Nineveh.” 

“ He is copious, melodious, oe energetic ; his style is gorgeous 
and flowing; his description his and 
revelries breathe the very air of splendid voluptuousness ; aa his 
scenes of battles and councils are full of solemnity and ardour.” — 
Edinburgh Reviem, No. 9: 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 
Who will shortly publish, 
Tales of a Grandfather ; ; being Stories taken 
from the History of France, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 3 small 
vols. uniform with Tales from Scottish History. 





In a few days will be published, i inl thick vol. 8vo. 3 
NEW and COMPLETE GREEK 
GRADUS; or, Poetical Lexicon of the Greek Language. 
With a Latin and English Translation, an English Greek Voca- 
bulary, and a Treatise on some of the principal Rules for ascer- 
taining the Quantity of Syllables, and on the most popular Greek 
Metres. For the Use of Schools and Junior Students in the 
Universities. 

By EDWARD MALTBY, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Preacher to the Learned aud Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and the other Proprietors. 
Auatediie and istecaltan, 

m Thursday will be published, in 1 vol. 8 

HE. ‘PRESENT STATE of AUSTRA- 
LIA, its Advantages and Prospects, with Reference to 
Emigration ; and a particular Account of the Manners, Customs, 

and Conditions of its Aboriginal Inhabitants. 

ROBERT DAWSON, Esq. 
Late Chief Agent of the Australian mi Seer Company. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhi’ 


Works nearly races gp a 


In 
HE LIFE of Mrs. “JORDAN, including 
original Private Corresp » and Anec- 
dotes of her Contemporaries. 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq- 
Author of the “ Life of Kemble.” 
“— a pa ig 


The Way of the Ww “orld, by the Author 
m.. De Lisle,” &c, 
“The author of ‘De Lisle’ possesses profound powers of 
thought.”—Times. 








Just published, 
3. Chartley the Fatalist; a Novel. 
Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. 
his is an interesting story, told with skill and effect, and 
will meet with success.” —Atheneum. 
4. Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. |" 
Honey Stebbing, A.M. with Twenty Medallion Portraits, 3 vols. 
5. The Anatomy of Society, by J. A. St. 
John. 2 vols. 
Printed for —— Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


By a 


In a aa days, Thira Series of “4 a of History, 


OMANTIC ANNALS of FRANCE, from 
the Time of Charlemagne to the Reign of Takin XIV. 
inclusive, with Historical — which form of themselves 
a complete History of the Count 
y LEITCH "urents. 
n 8 vols. small 8 
New editions, lately published, of 
England’s Romantic Annals, by Henry 
Neele. In 3 vols. 
Spain’s Romantic Annals, by Don T. de 
Trueba. In 3 vols. 
The Family Cabinet Atlas, No. VII. is now 
ready, (publishing under their Majesties’ sanction and patronage.) 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public epeertntinn Library, 


On Saturday the a of ie vig ag will be published, 
HE eS of LORD BYRON; 


d with his Friends, ond 
Journals of his own life _ Opin’ 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
This Volume will contain an original Whole- -length Portrait of 
tow Byron, engraved in his most finished manner, by William 
inden. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days will be published, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. witha . Map, ap, 
L?= and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 


FINATI, Native of Ferrara; who, under the name of 
Mahomet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the 
recovery of Mecca and Medina; and since acted as Interpreter 
to European Travellers in some ‘of the parts least visited of Asia 
and Africa. Translated from the Italian as dictated by himself, 

and edited by WILLIAM JOHN BANKES, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





InN blished, 4to 


ANNERS oe | CUS S TOMS of the 
MODERN we ag Illustrated from their 
Proverbial one current at C. 
By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
#,* This volume wil! complete the Works of Lewis Burckhardt. 
John ___ Sein Manag, Albemarie & Street. 





vols. 8vo. with superior Maps, 
if H E DORIA NS. “An Account of the 
early History, Religion, and Mythology, Civil and Do- 
mestic Institutions, Arts, Language, and Literature of that Race. 
With new and improved Maps of the Peloponnese and Mace. 
donia. 
Translated from the German of C. 0. MULLER, 
Professor in the ae of Gottingen, 
By HENRY TUFNEL, Fa 
and GEO. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. 
aa of Christ Church. 


Lately published, 


Beeckh’s Public Economy of Athens. 2 vols. 


8vo. Ll. Gs. 


liched 





John Murrey, Albemarle Street. 
Ina FEE days will be published, with a Portrait, 2 wile: 8v0. 
E LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
7 late ADMIRAL GEORGE BRYDGES, LORD 
RODNE 
Eaited by his Son-in-law, Major-General MUNDAY. 
John anes Albemarle Street. 
December will be published, 3 vols. 
SSAY on the ORIGIN and PROSPECTS 
of MAN. 
By the Author of “ Anastasius.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had. 
Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 
= ection, 3 vols. crown 8vo. li, lls. 6d. 
In a few days, 1 wel. crown 8vo. = 
HE PROGRESS of SOCIETY. 
By the late ROBERT HAMILTON, LL.D. F-R.S.E. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Marischal College and Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; Author of “ An Inquiry concerning the 
National Debt.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days will be a crown 8vo. printed uniformly 
with Kirke White’ 's Remains, 
TTEMPTS in VERSE. 
By JOHN JONES, 
An old Servant, with some Account of the Writer, and an kane 
ductory Essay on the Lives and Works of Uneducated Poets. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In a few days will be published, 8vo. 
GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN. 
GUAGE. 
By C. F. BECKER, M.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Str Street. 





New Editions of Robert Seiten a Poetical Works. 
n the press, 


A T A Ns; a Poem. 
By R. MONTGOMERY. 
8vo. 8d edition, 10s. 6d. 


ae, Dniversal Prayer, Death, &e. &c. 4th edit. 
“The Omnipresence of the Deity, 12th edit. 


Or the whole complete in 4 vols. ae 11. 6s. 6d. with general 


e-page 
Samuel Meunter, Newgate Street. 





In the press, a new edition, being the 10th, 12mo. 3s. half-bd. of 
~ TORIES from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
12mo. price 2s. half-bound. 
2. Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of “ Stories from the History of England.” 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, a 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; gE. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J, Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for 
America, 0. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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